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Overton’s Hygiene Series 
By FRANK OVERTON, A. M., M. D., author of Applied 
Physiology. 


Personal Hygiene . 40 cents 
General Hygiene - + 60cents 


These books emphasize hygiene in every chapter, 
and at the same time give enough facts of physiol- 
ogy and anatomy for the understanding of the hy- 
giene of every part of the body. They show how 
to prevent disease, and teach the pupil how to keep 
welland strong. They teach practical hygiene, in 
clear, concise language, to a greater extent than 
any other grammar grade books. Personal Hygiene, 
for the lower grades, comprises a simple tfeatment 
of disease germs, of the importance of cleanliness, 
of good air and deep breathing, of exercise, and of 
proper food and drink; and the care of wounds and 
accidents. General Hygiene, for the upper gram- 
mar grades, treats these subjects from a more ad- 
vanced point of view. It lays stress also on public 
Sanitation, and gives more detailed information re- 
garding anatomy, physiology, the organs and cells, 
and the chemical composition of the body. 
Throughout the series, alcohol and tobacco are dis- 
cussed sanely, simply, and comprehensively, 


John Bunyan’s Dream Story 
By JAMES BALDWIN 
35 cents 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold for children 
in a form adapted to school reading. Wherever it 
has been possible, Bunyan’s own words have been 
retained and great care has been taken to preserve 
the beautiful and quaint style of the original, Of 
course, much abridgment has been necessary, and 
Whatever the modern reader would be tempted to 
skip has been left out or rewritten. The result of 
this editing is that John Bunyan’s Dream Story be- 
comes a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form and 
Surpassingly interesting: In its new form it should 
have wide popularity for children’s reading, The 
illustrator has well caught the spirit of the tale. 


Fontaine’s French Prose Composition 


By C. FONTAINE, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatares in Columbia University. 
34 cents 

A new idea is embodied in this French prose 
composition for secondary schools and college 
classes—the teaching of students to translate live 
English into live French. Instead of artificial and 
mechanical exercises, the author has introduced 
new and attractive matter, which will interest the 
pupil at the same time that it gives him good prac- 
tice in idiomatic expression and a wide and varied 
vocabulary. The first part of the book affords an 
easy preparation for the second part, which is com- 
posed entirely of extracts from English and Ameri- 
can newspapers and magazines. Explanatory foot- 
notes and a grammatical review accompany each 
lesson. The historical and geographical references 
are explained in more extended notes at the end. 
Practice in oral work is provided by a series of 
questions in French. The vocabulary is complete. 


Dowling’s Reading, Writing, and Speaking 
Spanish 
By MARGARET CAROLINE DOWLING, B. L., Teacher of 
Spanish in the Mission High School, San Francisco. 


75 cents 


Designed to give a working vocabulary and the 
ability to use it in speaking and writing simple 
Spanish, It makes connected speech a vital and 
constructive part of the first few months’ work. 
The author deals only with essential principles and 
broad distinctions; and the book is therefore adapt- 
ed in a special manner to the needs of beginners in 
foreign language study. “The thirty lessons that 


’ make up the main part of the book consist ef read- 


ing lessons, special vocabularies, sentences as a 
basis for general conversation, oral drill on gram- 
matical forms, etc. The interesting illustrations 
furnish excellent material for conversational drill. 
The vocabularies are practical and useful. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


_ CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


HUERTA'S CASE. 


_ “It is at least a clever presentation 

of his case which Huerta made in 
the note presented to foreign diplo- 
mats on “November 9. He explained 
his dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies as a step necessary to 
avert anarchy and pointed to his call 
for the election of a new Congress 
as evidence of his good faith, He 
reiterated his declaration that he 
would not himself, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a candidate for the 
presidency, and that he’ would not 
accept the office, no matter what the 
action of the mnewly-chosen Con- 
gress might be; and expressed his 
intention to continue to labor for the 
pacification of the country, im order 
to be able to guarantee the freedom 
and efficacy of the new elections 
which Congress. might call. If 
Huerta were to adhere sincerely to 
the program thus outhned it would 
be difficult to justify before the 
world any policy of interference. 


MR. ASQUITH’S DISCLAIMER. 

No one can doubt the sincerity of 
Mr. Asquith’s disclaimer of*any in- 
tention on the part of Great Britain 
to embarrass the United States in its 
treatment of the Mexican ‘situation. 
Mr. Asquith explained his govern- 
ment’s recognition of Huerta on the 
ground that, as England had neither 
the power, nor will to intervene in 
Mexico, it was bound to deal with 
the de facto government, and, at 
the time when this decision was 
reached, last March, there appeared 
to be no other element except that 
represented by Huerta which offered 
any prospect of stability and order. 
Since then, Mr. Asquith went on to 
say, there has been no change of 
policy, and the change of minis- 
ters to Mexico did not involve any. 
The fact is that the relations be- 
tween England and the United States 
are extremely friendly, and only ob- 
stinate and reckless mischief-mak- 
ers would do anything to make them 
less so. 


THE APPEAL OF THE NE- 
GROES. 


A delegation of negroes, ‘repre- 
senting petitioners of their race 
from thirty-eight states, has waited 
upon President Wilson and protested 
against the segregation policy of the 
administration in the departments 
of Washington. The President re- 
ceived them courteously, and prom- 
ised to take the matter into consider- 
ation, but told the petitioners that 
the reports of the segregation had 
been much exaggerated. This may be 
true; but there is no disputing the 
fact that in the treasury department, 
the post-office department, the navy 
department, the bureau of engraving 
and printing and elsewhere a policy 
of segregation has been introduced. 
Colored clerks, men and women, 
have been put in corners by them- 
selves, eat at separate tables, and 
are denied the use of the same lava- 
tories as their white associates. All 
this has come in with the present ad- 
ministration, and, 
sanctioned by the President, it could 
be instantly ended by his orders. 
The whole matter is an ironical com- 
ment upon Mr. Wilson's volume. on 
“The New Freedom.” 


if it has not been. 
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THE EASTERN TRAINMEN 
WIN. 


By the decision of the arbitration 
commision in ,the wage contro- 
versy between the railroads of the 
eastern states and their conductors” 
and trainmen, the latter win an in- 
crease averaging seven per cent. and 
amounting in the aggregate to about 
$6,000,000 a year. This is about one- 
half of what was asked, but the 
trainmen, of course, did not expect 
to get all that. they demanded. AM 
such questions are settled by a com- 
promise. Neither party, in this 
case, is satisfied, and the representa- 
tives of both filed dissenting opin- 
ions. But the decision is final,—for 
one year at least,—and the public 
may well be pleased to have been 
spared the dangerous possibilities of 
a wide-spread railroad strike. But 
the lot of railroad managers is not 
an easy one. Next year new de- 
mands are likely to be made, just as, 
at this very moment, the western 
railroads, which settled terms with 
their trainmen a year ago, are facing 
new demands which call for a wage 
increase of not less than $5,000,000. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


Several of the diplomatic appoint- 
ments under the present administra- 
tion have been surprises, and some 
of them have attracted amused 
comment because of the inexperience 
of the appointees. But the most 
diverting incident was the publica- 
tion of what purported to be a confi- 
dential letter written by Senator 
Lewis of Illinois to Henry M. Pin- 
dell, a Peoria editor, who had been 
selected as ambassador to Russia. 
In this letter, the senator, writing in 
Secretary Bryan’s behalf, was repre- 
sented as offering Mr. Pindell the 
position with the understanding that 
he might resign in a year and return 
to his business; that he would not be 
tied to St. Petersburg, but could-take 
trips‘over Europe “with all the at- 
tendant delights that go with such 
trips”; and that there would be “no 
treaties to adjudicate and no politi- 
cal affairs to bother with, for the ad- 
ministration will see to that for a 
year.” This certainly was an entic- 
ing program; but the publication of 
the letter bade fair to make Mr. Pin- 
dell’s nomination impracticable until 
Senator Lewis disclaimed its author- 
ship, and attributed its invention to 
a faithless former employee who re- 
membered “that letters of some kind 
on the subject referred to had been 
dictated” by him to Mr. Pindell. 
Precisely what these letters were 
the public is not likely to know; but 
Secretary Bryan admits that. the po- 
sition is offered to Mr. Pindell to be 
held by him only so long as he may 
find it convenient to remain. 


THE RITUAL MURDER CASE. 


There is world-wide satisfaction, 
among Christians quite as much as 
among Hebrews, over the acquittal 
at Kiev, Russia, of the Hebrew, Mi- 
chael Beiliss, on the charge of mur- 
dering a Christian boy as a part of 
a Jewish sacrificial ceremony. That 
Jewish customs sanction sucha crime 
as that charged is an outworn slander 
scarcely believed anywhere to-day 
outside of Russia; but in that coun- 
try it is held so tenaciously that high 
functionaries in the Greek church 
brought the charge egainst Beiliss, 
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and did their best to convince the ~ 


jury ef its truth. The evidence ad- 
duced at the trial was of the flimsiest 
description, and the peasant. jurors 
declined to be moved by it, and in 
spite of pressure and threats of mob 
violence brought in the verdict of 
acquittal. Yet so bitter is the anti- 
Jewish feeling that it has been neces- 
sary to give the released prisoner @ 
military guard, to save him from as- 
sassination, and he will leave the 
country as soon as possible. 


GETTING ON WITHOUT A 
PARLIAMENT. 


President Yuan Shi-Kai’s_ recent 
proclamation expelling from Pekin 
more. than 300 Democratic members 
of the Chinese parliament has made 
it impossible to assemble a quorum 
of either house and has brought all 
attempts at legislation and. constitu- 
tion-framing to a standstill. Indeed, 
no quorum has been present in either 
house since a few days after the 
assembling of Parliament: last April. 
At first there were 500 representa- 
tives out of a total of 596 and 177 
senators out of 274, but arrests and 
expulsions and a general feeling 
that there were safer places than Pe- 
kin rapidly reduced the number. It 
is now seriously proposed to give up 
a parliament altogether in the new 
order of things, and to substitute for 
it what is called a “central adminis- 
trative congress,” consisting of two 
representatives from each province, 
four cabinet ministers, a representa- 
tive from each ministry, and eight 
members of the presidential secre- 
tariat. Such a body would not be 
likely to occasion the President any 
inconvenience, but it seems a jest to 
call it a Congress. 


THE CURRENCY BILL 


The attempt to put the currency 
bill through the Senate by the appli- 
cation of the steam roller of a 
Democratic caucus has been wisely 
abandoned, and the banking and cur- 
rency committee has been given 
more time for the consideration of 
the measure. Persuasion and pres- 
sure combined have brought over to 
the support of the bill two Demo- 
cratic Senators on the committee who 
have been voting against some of its 
provisions; but Senator Hitchcoek 
resolutely aligns himself with the 
Republican members in opposing its 
fundamental provisions. All hope 
of getting the bill enacted at the 
present session has been abandoned; 
and if it were not for the Mexican 
situation there would be no excuse 
for holding Congress together. It 
is not surprising that that body is 
becoming restive and a little in- 
subordinate. 


And Yet They Don’t Stick to the 
Soil 


He told his twelve-year-old son 
to milk the cows, feed the horse, 
feed the pigs, catch the colt and put 
it in the stable, hunt the eggs, feed 
the calves, cut some wood, split 
some kindling, stir the cream, pump 
some fresh water into the creamery 
after supper and be sure to study his 
lessons before he went to bed. Then 
he went to the Farmers’ Club to dis- 
cuss the question, “How to Keep the 
Boys on the Farm.”—Saranae, 
Michigan, Advertiser. 
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WINSHIP 
pany) TEACHERS? 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you Sad our excellent services in filling i- 
tions this’ yea fou have certainly left all the Sct of the 
Agencies bh h and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
daves presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank tae for your interest in  lecat me and wil) en- 
deavor to live up to the r which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work Schoo] as I have 
never enjoyed teaching be 


From a New Jersey Seti —. 

Let me thank you for securing a ition se prom and 

in accerdance with your “Prompt, Cea 5, 
From a New Hampshire teacher:— 

interest in gett ane pe- 
sition cer ound your agency su or an. 
ether with whieh I red. 4 

From a teacher of a large privaté sehool :— 
lam very gaat to tell yeu that the interview which I had 

with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfacto y 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the Englis 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to ts every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will ae prompt 


attention. 
ALVIN F, PEASE, 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 


School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


trained and competent office assistants free of | 


charge. 
A special feature of the school is a normal 


department which adequately equips for commer- | 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand — 


for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


N. J., Normal School. 


WEE 
‘‘SOME THINGS TO OMIT IN ARITHMETIC.” By JOHN C. STONE, Montetair,” 


“LOOKING ABOUT IN MAINE.” By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. Full report of the 


meeting in Boston last week. Professor Hanus on “Educational Surveys”; Professor 
Colvin on “Drill Work in Grammar Schools’; Professor McConaughy on “Three 
Popular High School Fallacies”; Professor McFarland on “Classroom Efficiency in 


High School”; and Dr. Snedden. 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES IN ADVANCE 


Jsvournal of Bdaducation 


‘‘I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces in the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades..".—A ScHOOL SUPEXINTENDENT. 


First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 


Thereafte-—DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY, SEY 


_ If you do not know “ The Big Three,’* you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencilsfor 
School use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY-CITY, 


» 807 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICS aes published this day 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By Buack, Roxbury Latin School, 


Boston, and Professor H. N. Davis, of Harvard A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY 
University. Applied-to New York City. 
12mo., illustrated, 487 pages, $1.25 Being a Summary and Interpretation of the Report on the 
Educational Aspects of the School Inquiry. 

The fundamental theoretical principles of Cloth, XXX+ 128 Pages, Postpaid, $1.20 
physics are the same whether applied to familiar or Special terms to subscribers for the Schoo! Efficiency Series. 
to unfamiliar objects. If applied to unfamiliar ob- 

d eals with 

jects these principles are difficult to understand an BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
are easily forgotten. If applied to familiar objects ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


; ily understood and are of immediate 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


practical interest and value. The latter plan is the 
Contains valuable suggestions for 
one followed by the authors of Practical Physics, ORGANIZATION“ 


and in working it out they have used a simple EFFICIENCY IN ADMINISTRATION 
EFFICIENCY IN TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY IN SUPERVISION 


APPLICABLE EVERYWHERE 


This is the only complete summary of the aims, methods, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY and results o€ ‘the educational side of the New Yerk City 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York City Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


directness of presentation that shows the school- 
master at his best. 
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Important NEW BOOK by 
Professor Paul H, Hanus (of Harvard) | - 


_]| Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


The material comprises the best in music literaturé: selections from the masters, repre- 


senting the great oratorios, operas, instrumental themes, hymns, folk songs, patriotic and 
popular songs, and a large variety of exercises especially fitted to accomplish the aims of the 


course. 
First Reader;, «- 30 cents Second Music.Reader, - -. 30 cents 
Music - G5 cents Fourth Music Reader, - = 40 cents 


ew Sch sic * ute 


The newest book in the series. It includes easy, simple melodies that teach the children to sing with 


(For second or third grade work—or for blackboard work in first grade.) 


Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades 


Containing all the material of the ‘‘ First Reader” in the course, as well as rote songs and voice exer- 
cises for earlier grades, and valuable suggestions for teachers, é $1.25 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


aims to develop in the! pupil an intelligent appreciation and, enjoyment of good music,,a © 
musical and expressive voice, the ability to read music at sight, and the power of musical — 
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Vol. LXXVIII.—No. 19 


NOVEMBER 20, 1913 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

On the fringe of the White Mountains and in 
the tangle of boundless forests to the north is one 
of the most unique cities in all America indus- 
trially and educationally. 

Berlin is one of the industrial wonders of the 
country. It leads the world in the output of paper 
and paper pulp. There are two piles of pulp wood, 
spruce and fir, with about 40,000 cords each. It 
would naturally be supposed that wood would be 
cheap where there is so much of it; far from it, the 
value is ten dollars a cord, so that each of those 
piles is worth approimately $400,000. The daily 
consumption is 1,500 cords or $4,500,000 a year’s 
worth of wood. Each day represents 150 acres of 
woodland cleared off, or nearly 50,000 acres a year. 
The freight at the Berlin station last year was 
785,000 tons. 

The magnitude of the paper and pulp indus- 


‘tries is wholly beyond conception. 


The sceni¢ beauty of the Androscoggin Valley 
with White Mountains in all their glory looking 
up to the south and hills of autumn rainbows as 
far as eye could reach in every direction on that 
October day beggars description. 

The population is 14,000, and it was 11,000 ten 
years ago, so that the growth has been nearly 
normal. 

But the fame of Berlin is not merely industrial 
or scenic but educational. With no natural 
setting for educational leadership, Superintend- 
ent George H. Whitcher has in ten years devel- 
oped a system of schools with as many new phases 
of efficiency as are to be found in any city in New 
England. If Berlin was within a half day’s ride 
of Boston, or within fifty miles of any educational 
centre in the country, Mr. Whitcher and the Berlin 
schools would be famous throughout the land. 
Berlin is so out of the way by lines of public travel 
that it really takes three days to go from Boston 
for a visit to its schools, which accounts for the 
fact that my first visit was in October, 1913. 

Berlin has all the conditions of a factory town, 
except that the people have unusual pride in their 
schools, keep enterprising men on the _ school 
board and have unbounded confidence in their 
school board members, in their superintendent 
and teachers. The school spirit is not at all what 
one is led to expect from a purely manufacturing 
city. 

Neither Newton nor Brookline, New Rochelle 
nor Yonkers, Montclair nor East Orange has 
any advantage over Berlin when it comes to 
school sentiment. 

I think it is the only city in New England that 


puts its elementary school life into seven years. 
When Mr. Whitcher went there ten years ago he 
found nine years, and without friction he has 
brought it to seven. Many New England cities 
are still traditionally handicapped by the nine- 
year school, and several cities that have gone from 
nine years to eight have rewarded the superin- 
tendent who brought it about with a sly hint that 
he will do well to move on. In New England it 
represents superb tact to cause a change from nine 
grades to eight without a local earthquake. 

It should be said that before he tried this he 
made the entrance age absolutely at six, and they 
enter but once a year. At least no class is counted 
as a class until September. 

Nowhere in the thousand cities that J know 
have I seen the recess quite so well used as in 
Berlin. The seven grades are mostly in a central 
plant. There is no playground, in the accepted 
sense, no play equipment as is now so very gen- 
eral, but there is play, a lot of it and very real. 
There is not a trace of artificiality about it. The 
teachers go out with the children and stay with 
them for the full twenty minutes and enter into 
the games most heartily. Each class plays by it- 
self, except on occasion when rival classes con- 
test. 

Every child, in every class, is in every game. 
This is a feature that I have never seen equaled 
elsewhere. The games are competitive. They 
are full of action. There is intense earnestness. 
They make for alertness. They quicken mind and 
body alike. This playground alertness, this keen 
mental awakening, this good-natured rivalry for 
“getting there” is apparent in every phase of the 
school work through the high school. Every child 
is in every schoolroom game—recitation—as 
definitely as at the recess. Every child does his 
best with all his might. 

The first grade work is genuinely unique and in- 
teresting as it is unusual. There is no reading in 
this grade. 

They make preparation for reading. The ex- 
pression is in paper cutting, in drawing and paint- 
ing. You say all schools do this, at least many 
other schools do this. Very true, but I have never 
seen any schools in which it is done so intensely, 
so spiritedly, so completely as in Berlin. I would 
not dare to tell what, is achieved in the first month 
of the school year. There is absolute physical 
freedom. Of course this is now very general, but 
nowhere have I seen greater naturalness at the 
end of four weeks than here. They could not run 
about their own home more spiritedly, more care- 
free than here. : 
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Without calligg ét fumbér work the little pe 

are made to “realize how much they have alrea 

learned of number, and are led to apply it in many 
ways. Even the second grade is largely a prepar- 
ation for reading, but the third is largely devoted 
to reading, and they do read with abandon. They 
have a keen relish. What they réad means much 
to them. They put thought into it, they genuinely 
love it. There is nothing artificial about it. They 
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they Jayjthe foundation for all kinds.of geographi- 
cal knowledge. 

No course of study would ever think of requir- 
ing more than a fractional part of what the third 
grade children in Berlin know. 

The fourth grade is devoted largely to the per- 
fection of everything that they have been learn- 
ing.,. It.is. systematized, classified, conventional- 
ized, niastered in detail. 


LOG PILE AT BERLIN MILLS 


revel in it. They take to it as they take to the re- 
cess games. The same is true, is more true in the 
fourth grade, In the first grade they think and 
do, 

In the first grade they think and the hand ex- 
presses their thought. In the first grade they do 
much with number just as they do out of school. 
They use what they know. They know what they 
use. They think of what they use of number and 
why and how they use it as they do, when they do. 

In the second grade they do a lot by way of 
preparation for reading, and they learn a lot of 
number. They are not taught by schedule, but 
they learn much that they are taught and much 
that they are not taught. 

The teachers have endless devices that they have 
picked up here and ¢here in their reading and 
many entirely original that have been developed 


‘in their experience. They know much more of 


number than is scheduled in any course for the 
second grade. 

I have already said that this third grade is one 
of boundless reading. It is also one of almost 
infinite expression in the use of number. 

It is also a grade for much of child literature, 
and of descriptive writing. 

It is a grade in which there is intensified geog- 
raphy, in which they learn about their locality, in 
which there are peographical excursions, in which 


In the fifth grade many new features are intro- 
duced. It is assumed that they know for keeps all 
that they have been learning in the four lower 
grades. Now they expand their work in geog- 
raphy very heroically, magnify their skill in num- 
ber and take woodwork in the shops with keen 
relish. ‘They are ten or eleven years of age. 

Sixth and seventh grades show remarkable skill. 
in the use of all that they have learned, in the ap- 
plication and adaptation of their knowledge. There 
is the same buoyancy, -alertness, spirit, snap, and 
freshness of zeal in these as in the lower grades. 
They have lost nothing of their ardor. Nothing 
has staled on them. Their reading, their arith- 
metic, their language, their geography retains 
their interest while the shopwork comes with a 
new devotion. 

Domestic science has the charm of everything 
else. They do all that is done anywhere and 
some things not generally done. The dealers in 
tewn can furnish jars and materials, and the class 
will can anything desired. The dealer finds it 
profitable and the girls have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of commercialism. 

We saw elegant jars in quantity of string beans, 
all varieties of pickles, catsups, jellies, jams, 
plums, pears, apples, peaches, grapes, berries of 
various kinds, 
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In keeping with all other work the commercial keep their accounts in the most approved and 


department does the real thing. It has entire up-to-date manner. 
charge of the city accounts of the board of educa- Of course all original orders, bills and items 
tion. must go to the city treasurer, who keeps his 


WOOD PILE AT CASCADE MILLS 
accounts just the same as though the board of 


There is no other account kept by the board 
education had an elaborate business office and no 


of education. Whenever anything is ordered the 
item is sent to the commercial department which more so. 


me 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CASCADE MILLS 
This is real business dealing with tens of thou- 


issues the order in the name of the board of 
sands of dollars, with the treasurer’s check on 


education. All bills are sent to the commercial 
department, all orders are issued by them. They their bookkeeping. 
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In the same complete and detailed way the 


commercial department runs the school savings 
bank in a way wholly original, we think, taking 


as they do all responsibility from teachers, prin- - 


cipals, and superintendents. 

When Mr. Whitcher went to Berlin the high 
school enrolled fifty-nine students and graduated 
seven. Last June with no appreciable increase in 
the grades in ten years, the high school enrolled 
399, a gain of nearly 600 per cent., and graduated 
sixty, a gain of 750 per cent., and the Berlin school 
idea and the Berlin school system is responsible 
for it. Boys as well as girls take the same delight 
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in school work through the high school as they do 
in sports. No one leaves school because the high 
school bores him. 

Learning is relished by boys as well as girls, be- 
cause they relish the things they are learning, be- 
cause all through the schools, notably the high 
school, the learning faces forward, not backward. 
They are learning for projected efficiency and not 
for acquaintance with traditional artificiality. 
George H. Whitcher has achieved things that 
make it worth one’s while to give heed to the pos- 
sibilities in public schools when we seek fountains 
and not foundations. 


a 


' Paradoxical as it may seem, the schools that are permeated with the spirit of progress 
haves rzspoaded mor: quick y, more intelligently to the call for a rejuvenation of the three 
R’s than have the schools that are under the domination of the past. 


—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL RECREATION 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Mich. 


To one who has observed how the small stump 
patch of the pioneer has given place to the broad 
smooth acres of the modern farm; how the log 
cabin or dug-out has been replaced by the modern 
house; how the lumber wagon has been suc- 
ceeded by the carriage or automobile; it appears 
that rural communities have made tremendous 
progress. The industrial development of 
America has been one of the wonders of the 
world; but it can not always be taken for granted 
that a larger farm will mean a larger life, that 
more wealth will mean more leisure or that a 
better house will also mean a better home. We 
may well inquire if almost the opposite effect has 
not taken place in each case. 

In the days of the pioneer, while the members 
of the country community were much scattered in 
area, they were drawn closely together in spirit. 
Their common perils and hardships, the loneli- 
ness of the woods and mountains made them into 
a brotherhood of the wilderness. They watched 
with their sick, buried their dead, cared for the 
widowed and fatherless, and avenged sternly and 
remorselessly upon the prowling savages the 
outrages committed. If a house or a barn was to 
be raised the community turned out to help. Ifa 
wood was to be cleared the neighbors assisted 
with the log rolling, and there were husking bees 
for the youths and maidens and quiltings for the 
women. The life and times made of the rural 
community a large family, in which there was 
much co-operation and every one took an interest 
in every one else... The houses were _ scattered, 
but the families were large and the social occa- 
sions of a primitive sort frequent. The days and 
times were full of hope. The young man did not 
look forward to being a hired man, but a pro- 
prietor of a farm. The girl looked forward to an 
early marriage and the responsible position of a 
matron. The primitive schoolhouse was a social 
centre where were held in the evenings, the spell- 
ing matches and the debates and the singing 


— 


school. Such a life could not be tame. or dull. 
It offered an almost ideal appeal to the spirit o 
youth, 
These conditions have passed so silently that 
we have scarcely been aware of the change and 
still the country is living under the shadow of the 
pioneer and his method of thought. In the early 
days there was plenty of hunting and fishing, and 
there was an occasional scalping party, conducted 
by the Indians, which gave variety ‘to life and pre- 
vented it from being dull. Such conditions 
brought out the manhood in boys and awoke the 
heroic in girls. There was not the time or energy 
or often the opportunity for vice. Men and 
women living under such conditions did not see 
the need of play. Life itself was a desperate game 
of engrossing interest. The farmer has been too 
busy improving his farm to take thought of social 
conditions or to notice the change. In his haste 
to be rich, he has forgotten to live. He has not 
learned to love nature or his work. He and his 
wife are working too long hours themselves and 
working their sons and daughters much too long. 
Following a plow or a drag over a cultivated field 
is not as interesting as felling the trees in the 
forest and burning the fallow. Much farm 
machinery has come in and the work and_hard- 
ships have become less. Perhaps the farm is not 
less interesting to the adult farmer who is trained 
to handle machinery, and to understand the prob- 
lems with which he has to deal, but country life 
is vastly less interesting to children and young 
people, because its danger and romance are gone. 
The nature appeal of great forests and wild ani- 
mals and a wild life are gone. The adventure and 
romance and exploration are gone. The oppor- 
tunities of taking up new land and_ becoming a 
proprietor have largely gone. The co-operation 
and sociability of the pioneer have been replaced 
by the independence that has come with safety 
and labor saving devices. The rural school is no 
more a social centre. The result of these condi- 
tions is reasonably evident. Forty-three per cent. 
of American farms are now held by tenants. It is 
very difficult if not impossible to get either a hired 
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girl or a hired man in most sections, The more 
capable members of the population afe drifting 
toward the city, and there is a vague but general 
unrest and dissatisfaction among the younger 
generation, which is the outward expression of 
this hunger for a larger life, 

The country must take seriously this problem of 
readjustment. It must provide some substitute 
for the adventure and romance and sociability that 
have disappeared. It must break the isolation and 
spirit of self-sufficiency of the modern farm that 
has replaced the inter-dependence and 
sociability of the pioneer. It must 
restore to the country school at least 
as much of social value as it had in the 
old days of spelling matches and de- 
bates. It must appropriate for itself 
the message of the modern gospel 
of play. This should not come to the 
country as something wholly new, but 
rather as a restoration and readjust- 
ment. It is essentially an effort to 
give back to life those fundamental 
social values of which changing con- 
ditions have deprived it. 

Rural life has become over serious 
and over sordid. It must perceive 
that life and love and happiness, not 
wealth, are the objects of living. 
There must be injected into it the spirit 
of play. The isolation of the farm home 
must be broken’ by _ establishing some 
place where farm people will frequently 
meet together and the colder and _ freer 
months must be more largely utilized for educa- 
tion, recreation and the public good. The hours 


W. N. FERRIS 
Governor of Michigan 
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of work must be reduced and the half holiday 
must be brought in. The country must discover 
again in its daily life the adventure and romance 
and beauty that have passed. 

All too often in these years of earnest struggle 
for success, the children have been only a by- 
product of the farm. The farmer has loved and 
cared for them, but the rearing and training of a 
worthy family has not been one of his objects in 
life. He has cared for his corn and potatoes, but 
his children have “just growed.” Play has often 
been confounded by him either with 
idleness or exercise and seemed only 
a useless waste of energy better de- 
voted to pulling weeds or washing 
dishes. Yet playfulness is almost 
i synonymous with childhood. It is 
mm the deepest expression of the child 

fsoul and nature’s instrument for 
i fashioning him to the human plan. 
| Play is needed by the country child 
no less than by the city child, but with 
i decreasing families and enlarging 
farms, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult. The equipment that is 
necessary must be introduced into 
the home and into the yard. Play 
must be organized at the country 
school, as it is coming to be at the city 
school. The social centre, and the Boy Scouts, 
and the Camp Fire girls must bring back the 
adventure and romance that the country has 
lost. The rural school must train the child to 
perceive and love the beauty of the open coun- 
try, to hear the thousand voices in which nature 
speaks to her true worshipers. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’ 


EDWIN GILBERT COOLEY, CHICAGO, AND DAVID SNEDDEN, STATE COMMISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I. The complete aim of education may be 
variously expressed as preparation for  citizen- 
ship, self-realization, etc. 

II. The complete aim of education may be 
subdivided into four principal concrete aims, each 
having a definite place in contemporary educa- 
tion: (a) physical education which prepares per- 
sons for prolonged physical health and bodily use- 
fulness; (b) vocational education, which prepares 
the individual for the useful and effective perform- 
ance of the duties related to self-support; (c) civic 
and moral (or social) education, which trains the 
individual for effective participation in group life 
as citizen, patriot, parent, etc.; and (d) cultural 
education, which fits the individual for effective 
participation in the aesthetic, intellectual, and other 
cultural activities of civilized life. 

III. It is desirable that opportunities for voca- 
tional education in schools shall not be restricted 
only to those entering the professions, but shall 
be made available for all. Vocational education 


*The Journal of Education will print from week to week the 
Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City meeting of the 
N.E.A. They were placed on file but not accepted. 


heretofore has been carried on by other agencies 
than schools. These agencies are no longer 
effective for the needs of modern society. The 
school system must, therefore, supplement the 
other agencies and should include :— 

1. A system of elementary schools, including 
kindergartens, which cover the period from  in- 
fancy and childhood up to the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. The purpose of the work of the elemen- 
tary school should be all-round development, in- 
cluding training of the eye and hand, as well as 
covering the ordinary academic ground in the field 
of literature, geography, history, and the three 
R’s; 

2. A system of secondary schools, both 
academic and technical, for youth who can devote 
more time (a) to their education before entering 
business or industrial life, or (b) to the preparation 
for'the colleges and universities ; 

3. A system of higher institutions which pre- 
pare for the professions, such as law, medicine, en- 
gineering, etc.; and 

4. A system of vocational continuation schools, 
part-time and full-time trade or technical schools 
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for youth who wish, or are compelled, to enter 
vocational life without the broader foundation 
provided. by the secondary schools, the colleges, 
and universities. 

It is desirable that the vocational schools sug- 
gested under subdivision 4 be added to our 
present school system, both as a means of prepar- 
ing the individual for self-support and with a view 
to supplying that minimum of instruction and train- 
ing which is indispensable as a preparation for 
citizenship. No school system can safely permit 
its pupils to leave at fourteen. At this time 
character-building really begins. At-this time the 


boy or girl is usually subjected to new temptations 


and new responsibilities. If the instruction and 
guidance of the schaol is not continued, much of 
the result of the previous instruction in the ele- 
mentary school will be lost. As Frederi¢h Paul- 
sen says:— 

“It will be the mightiest problem of the twenti- 
eth century to build upon the elementary school 
as a general and fundamental form of school a 
new finishing educational institution, or to! give 
to the elementary school instruction its netessary 
conclusion in a kind of vocational high school; a 
school whose problem will be the carrying for- 
ward and making fruitful of the general education 
for vocational activity.” 

IV.. Vocational education is a problem of 
adolescence and can rarely be carried on with 
young people under fourteen years of age. The 
most effective vocational education, therefore, will 
be that provided in schools for young persons 
from fourteen years of age and upwards. 

V... Vocational education will require for its 
complete development a great variety of institu- 
tions and agencies, according to the occupations 
for which preparation is being made. Some of 
these will be all-day schools, some evening 
schools, some part-time schools, and some sea- 
sonal schools ; but no school for boys;and girls, be-> 
tween fourteen and eighteen’ should be 
the evening or after the completion of a day’s 
work in a vocation. 

VI. All vocational education requires that 
during its progress somewhere and somehow the 
individual intimately concern himself for a con- 
siderable portion of his time with concrete pro- 
ductive work. If possible this should be carried 
on in commercial establishments on a part- -time 
or other basis. 

VII. Vocational education should be made 
compulsory for young people from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age who are not in other forms 
of school. This can be done on_ the so-called 
part-time basis, the state requiring that young 
persons of these ages shall attend a vocational 
school for at least four hours per week. 

VIII. Vocational education in schools for the 
rank and file of workers can only be carried on 
with public support and under public control. 

IX. The support of vocational education 
should not be provided only by the local cdm- 
munity. Owing to the mobility of labor, the 
benefits of vocational education tend to’ diffuse 
themselves; hence it is only equitable that the 
State and the nation as well as the local commu- 
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nity should assist in meeting the cost of voca- 
tional education. 

X.. While it is especially important that this 
new independent type of school which takes boys 
or girls on leaving the elementary school and pro- 
vides a practical vocational education should also 
consider the needs of the man and the citizen, on 
the other hand it must be recognized that the 
vocation should stand as the central point of this 
system of instruction as the occupations of man 
stand at the central point of every well-regulated 
life and exercise a reaction upon all the remaining 
activities. A good citizen will necessarily be a 
woman who is both able and willing to earn 
a living. 

©Such vocational schools will keep in 
ool ‘that the boys and girls in them are endowed 


with théisual interest in amusements and social 


activitiéSof various kinds. In the organization of 
such seW@ols, therefore, play and excursions, en- 
tettaimmemts and festivals, libraries and reading- 
halis, t66%s, books, and other apparatus must be 
S-ppled them. The problem is here as elsewhere 
With the Whole boy and includes his recreation. 

No boy or girl ought to be treated,” 
as Webster Churchill puts it, “merely as cheap 
Tabor.” Up to eighteen years of age every boy 
ani girl who is not in school should be learning 
a trade or vocation, as well as earning a living. 
No peison should be permitted to employ boys 
or girls during these formative years without as- 
suming some responsibility for their leacning a 
vocation. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE TROUBLE- 

SOME BOYS 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, LL.D. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 
‘Troublesome Boys. We always 
I do not call them bad boys. I name them 
troublesome.boys, because they so trouble us, 
but ‘gerierally jmot betatise they intend to be bad 
boys. Often they can easily be changed to skil- 
ful and helpful boys. 


HOW SHALL IT BE DONE? 

1. We must remember that they are im- 
mature boys, not mature beings—not men. 

2. Omit most of the scolding. Get in the 
habit of looking for and praising good deeds, 
rather than seeking and chiding failures. 

Reasoning—logic— has little to do in reclaim- 
ing a boy and. infusing in him better notions and 
actions. 

What shall we do, then? Give a _ chance for 
something better and the poorer way will drop 
out. 

E. g.: A policeman takes the 
makes of him an assistant. 

A school teacher gets a troublesome fellow to 
help in something that interests the boy. 

A Sunday school teacher compliments a boy 
for some good quality and gets him to assist in 
something that he is interested in. 

The keynote of success with the “bad” 
boys (often so called) is to show them that you 
are their friend and will help them, help them in 
that which concerns them and not you. 


have them. 


ringleader and 
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highest, and on earth peace, good will 
men.” 

Boys are good judges of these things.- They 
soon find out a teacher’s disposition, whether he 
is real or a sham, whether he is seeking to help 
the boy or only making believe. 

3. My third principle is that the teacher should 
be quick to observe good qualities in the boy and 
praise him for them, and should be slow to chide 
him for errors, mistakes, bad conduct. This is 
sometimes necessary, but praise does more than 
blame. 

The old adage is “Molasses catches more flies 
than vinegar.” I don’t like that simile. Here is 
another one that I object to: “The hook, con- 
cealed by the bait, catches more fish than the 
naked barb.” Now we are not to catch boys, in 
any such way as that, We are to lend them a 
helping hand. Hence the first duty of the Sunday 
school teacher also is to secure the good will and 
confidence of his pupil. This he can do best by 
so winning him as to show him conclusively that 
he is his friend, and is seeking to help him. The 
same thing is true of the day school teacher, or 
a teacher anywhere. 

Sometimes we must chide, but the praise should 
come oftener and more readily. 

I have a feeling that our courts and penalties for 
crimes are not what the world will see in civilized 
nations in the (we hope) not distant future, 
That famous Denver judge of juveniles, 
Ben Lindsey, has already taught the country and, 
to. some extent, the world, a lesson. He has be- 
gun the instilling into the minds of youthful 
criminals a love for a better life, and the good 
work is going on, 

Look at our courts. Here is a man charged 
with drunkenness. Saturday night he received his 
week’s wages, and, having already the appetite, in- 
stead of taking it home to pay for food for his 
wife and children, he goes to the saloon and here 
he ‘is inthe clutches of the law. Now what does 
the law do? Just what it should not do. It 
sends the man to the county jail for thirty or sixty 
days. This deprives him of his wages, probably 
he loses his job, and leaves his wife and children 
without food and without coal to keep the house 
warm. Our free America should invent a better 
plan than this. Both day school teachers and 
Sunday school teachers can start a better plan, a 
higher type, among the troublesome boys which 
may finally pervade all society. 


toward 


Linnaeus was the greatest botanist the world 
has ever known and Sir Isaac Newton was the 
greatest scientist since Archimedes, who was the 
greatest scientist the world has ever known. 


James H. Penniman says: “In spite of in- 
creased cost of material and labor, so much has 
been accomplished by scientific organization and 
management in the publishing business that the 
prices of schoolbooks have never been so low as at 
the present time. An expert estimate places the 
cost of the textbooks at less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the cost of rearing the child.” 
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(STATE, UNIVERSITY SERVICE 


[The Burlington, Vt., Free Press recently had this ar- 
ticle as its editorial leader. It is well merited in every 
particular. 


Friends of the University of Vermont every- 
where will rejoice over the manifold evidences that 


-it is rapidly advancing to its proper sphere as the 


state university, and that the people on their part 
are coming to distinguish between a college and 
a state university. 

There might be a practical duplicate of the 
Vermont laboratory of hygiene as regards local 
equipment and the state might even appropriate 
money for its support in part, but if it were not 
connected with the state and local health authori- 
ties and were not ready to perform extension 
work in the different communities, it could hardly 
be regarded as‘a state institution in the broadest 
sense of the term. 

A state university formerly stood merely for a 
group of colleges, but in its latest and broadest 
sense it has come to mean an institution which, in 
addition to teaching our youths, reaches out to 
different parts of the state and instructs the people 
as a whole by furnishing experts who may be con- 
sulted by men of all ages. 

Our own Senator Morrill laid a grand founda- 
tion for higher education in each of the states 
through the college land grant, and the statesman- 
like and philanthropic idea of which he furnished 
both the germ and the early fruit has gone on ex- 
panding under the impulse imparted to the move- 
ment by splendid men and noble women until it 
has taken on its present magnificent proportions. 

Vermont’s state university could not hope to 
equal the comprehensive work of state universities 
of great commonwealths like those of New York 
and Illinois and Wisconsin, and especially the 
latter, which in some respects has out-stripped all 
others with its appropriation of $4,000,000 and its 
varied specialization, but we believe Vermont is 
doing a greater work on a small sum than any 
other state university in the land. Many colleges 
spend as much money on sports alone as is avail- 
able for our whole work, and yet Vermont can 
show grand results in the field of human achieve- 
ment. President Benton has demonstrated that he 
has the true conception of the work of a state 
university as well as the ability and the zeal to 
bring about its realization so far as the means at 
hand will permit. Now if the people in the differ- 
ent sections of the state on their part will resolve 
to co-operate in. the university's extension work 
and at the same time call upon various depart- 
ments of the state university to aid in the solution 
of various problems of legislation requiring expert 
aid, of soil adaptation, fruit culture, engineering 
questions connected with the conservation of 
Vermont's natural resources and in other ways use 
the university as‘a génuine state institution, and 
not something to be gazed at from afar, they will 
help to enable the University ®f Vermont to be- 
come for this commonwealth what similar univer- 
sities are in other states—a centre of culture and 
intellectual discipline and moral growth as well as 
a university from which shall radiate throughout 
the commonwealth the spirit of progress and 
material development and social uplift. 
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“WHAT YOU SHOULD TELL YOUR BOY” 
A. E. WINSHIP 


{This is the “Forword” or Introduction to Edmund 
Thomas’s book on “What You Should Tell Your Boy” 
wblished by the Platt and Peck Company of New 

‘ork. Price, 50 cents.] 

America is the one great nation that faces all 
problems, civic, industrial and social. Switzer- 
land and Australia are merely vest pocket edi- 
tions of problem-solving nations. In America 
all problems, individual and socialistic, are gi- 
gantic. 

The future of America will depend entirely 
upon how we face these problems. If we plunge 
at them with Titanic fury, we are liable to collapse 
at any time, and the more magnificent we are the 
more suddenly we go to the depths. 

America will find no safe harbor unless she 
charts the seas for derelicts and icebergs as well 
as for rocks and shoals. There must be no con- 
ceit that the only dangers are those that are 
anchored in conventionalities and traditions. 

The great problem of America is the making of 
boys manly and girls womanly. Nothing can save 
America but the heightening of personal honor 
and individual purity. Deeper than action of 
legislature, court and executive is that of uplift- 
ing all the people of the future through the noblest 
inspiration of the young people. 

There is no nobler mission than the attempt to 
solve the problem of personal honor and purity 
of the young people. 

There can be no higher, holier message than to 
the young men and women, on the one hand warn- 
ing against personal danger, and on the other in- 
spiring them to save their associates from the 
degradation of impurity of speech, thought and 
life. 

There is no denying the fact that we are reap- 
ing a frightful harvest from tares sown by men in 
all walks of life from the ministry to the saloon, 
through witty, smutty stories that have been vul- 
gar and sensual. 

What is known as sex hygiene is among boys 


and girls what spraying is to noxious insects in 


bacteria, what inoculation is in the case of epi- 
demic and contagious disease. 

There are few boys born in the twentieth 
century who will not know all that is fascinating 
about sex life. It may be unveiled to them in a 
pure and noble manner, or it may be divulged in 
a crude way by older boys, or it may be hurled 
at them in coarse and vulgar word or deed. It 
would seem to be every way desirable that it 
should come in the right way by the right people 
at the right time. 

It is this belief that has led to the making of 
this book. 


E. F. H., Massachusetts: Please accept my 
appreciation Sf your wide-awake, encouraging 
Journal that visits us each week, thus connecting 
us with the school work at large. 


S. M. F., Ohio: IT have taken the Journal for 
years and I would no more be without it than 


without the daily paper, 
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LARGER USE OF SCHOOL PLANT 
DR. EDWARD J. WARD 

[State Superintendent C. P. Cary and Dr. Edward J. 
Ward, state leader in social service through the schools, 
have made larger plans for extended co-operation on the 
part of the schools in the development of a wider use of 
the school plant. We give his final letter to the princi- 
pals of Wisconsin who signified their desire to co-oper- 
ate. Although some of the dates have passed we give 
on. a that the scheme may be more clearly under- 
stood. 


September 19, 1913.’ 

Last season a list of questions was sent to each 
of the Wisconsin school principals asking -for 
definite information upon the wider uses being 
made of the schoolhouses, and asking for the 
school principal’s frank opinion upon the social 
centre project, and suggestions for its realiza- 
tion. 

The response to that questionnaire shows that 
in the past two years there has been an increase 
of nearly one hundred per cent. in the use of Wis- 
consin school buildings for every phase of social 
centre development—polling place, civic discussion 
centre, lecture hall, library and recreation house. 

Here is one question :— 

“Do you believe that the schoolhouse should be 
made the civic, social, and recreational centre of 
the district if the school principal or teacher is 
paid for the extra service as secretary of adult 
activities and director of young people’s activi- 
ties?” 

To this question the answer was unanimously— 
“Yes,” 

Now here is the situation: The very essence of 
the social centre idea is that the service of the 
secretary to the citizens, organized for delibera- 
tion, is as worthy of recognition and remunera- 
tion as the service of the clerk to aldermen, legis- 
lators, congressmen, or other subcommittees of 
the citizens; and that the direction of young 
people’s recreation is as worthy of payment as the 
teaching of children. 

But, when this matter was informally discussed 
during the last legislative session, it became evi- 
dent that before state-wide legal provision can be 
made for this remuneration, it is necessary that a 
season’s demonstration be given so that the citi- 
zens may become familiar with the idea from first 
hand experience. 

There were a number of school principals who 
said that they were doing or ready to do what 
they could without extra pay, simply because they 
recognize the value of such neighborhood organi- 
zation to the community and to the school in its 
regular work, but where this sort of service is 
rendered by others than school men and women in 
larger cities like New York and Chicago it is paid, 
and there is no reason whatever why school men 
or women who do this work in the smaller cities, 
towns and rural communities should not have 
their salary adjusted to include remuneration for 
this important service. 

It should not take long to establish this idea. 

Meanwhile, the principals of Wisconsin have 
the greatest opportunity given to any public ser- 
vants in any state in America to assume leader- 
ship in this organization of the whole citizenship 
together for that all-sided discussion of public 
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questions without which voting can not be intelli- 
gent, the organization that statesmen and educa- 
tors agree must take the place of the political 
partition of the past. 

Will you make your district one of the Live 
Spots this year? or rather, will you Try? 

The final query in that questionnaire was this:— 

“What do you suggest as the best method of 
developing the social centre?” 

From the answers you would suppose that most 
of the school principals were Yankees, for most 
of the answers were not answers at all, but were 
simply handing the question back and asking the 
framer to answer it. 

All right, we will do our best—but our sugges- 
tions as to method and program will be useless, 
even though they be carefully prepared except as 
you recognize that we, and indeed the whole state 
department of education here at Madison and the 
whole university extension division as’ they co- 
operate in this are seeking simply to aid and assist 
you in this work for the community. 

Enclosed with this letter is a brief outline of this 
season’s suggested program. As you will see, it 
is made up of four series, the first night in each 
month being given to a topic of local, the second 
to a topic of state, the third to a topic of national 
interest, and the fourth night taking on a recrea- 
tional or social character. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM. 

[For uniformity the date given here is Friday of each 
week, The meeting night may, of course, be chosen to 
suit the convenience of each community. ] 

October 3—Local Night—Organization or re-organi- 
zation meeting. Topic: “Let’s Use Our Clubhouse.” 
Speakers: President of the school board and two other 
leading citizens. Discussion followed by election of of- 
ficers and appointment of committee chairmen. 

October 10—Inauguration Night—Completion of all 
unfinished business. Speakers: The officers, particularly 
the second, third and fourth vice-presidents, who, as 
chairmen of program, legislative and social committees. 
present plans of their several committees. (This meet- 
ing may well take on some of the character of a recep- 
tion, possibly with light refreshments and music.) 

October 17—State Night—“Should We Ratify ‘Gateway’ 

Amendment?” Speakers: A representative conservative 
and a representative believer in “The People’s Rule.” 
General discussion: This first’ proposed amendment 
which is to be voted on at the next general election opens 
up the whole question of the nature of govermment— 
Should our constitutions be flexible, easily subject to 
changes, or stiff and fixed as “the fathers” believed? 

October 24—Nationmal Night—‘“Shall the Parcel Post 
Service Be Extended?” Speakers: Local postmaster 
and local express agent. General discussion. 

October 31—Social Night—Hallowe’en program in 
charge of the social committee. 

November 7—Local Night—“The Leisure of Our 
Youth.” A meeting on the vital problem of dissipation 
of energy among the young people of the neighborhood 
and the need of organized club and recreation activities. 
Speakers: Local leaders of public morals, clergymen of 
various denominations, and others interested in, young 
people’s welfare. Discussion—‘‘Shall we make provision 
for use of schoolhouse as clubhouse of boys between 
school age and twenty-one? Shall we make the same 
provision for girls?” 

November 14—State Night—“Shall We Ratify Initia- 
tive and Referendum Amendment to Our State Consti- 
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tution?” Speakers: Advocate and opponent of direct 
legislation. General discussion. ' 
‘November 21—National .Night—“Shall We, as a 
People, Build the Railroads in Alaska?” Speakers: Two 
citizens who have been supplied with material upon 
Senator (Poindexter’s bill and the Alaskan question. 


General discussion: The situation in Alaska brings to a . 


focus the public versus private ownership problem. 

November 28—Social Night—Harvest festival and 
community Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving has been ob- 
served as a day of denominational separation, but it 
was instituted as a community day and.the program sug- 
gested for its commemoration this year is in harmony 
with that original intention. 

December 5—Local Night—“Our Fight for Life”—a 
public health meeting. Speakers: Local health officers 
or physicians. General discussion. This meeting will 
be made practical by focusing the discussion upon the 
problem of pure water, pure food, garbage or sewage 
disposal; that is, taking up the particular health ques- 
tion that is livest in the district. 

December 12—State Night—‘“Shall We Ratify Insurance 
Amendment to State Constitution?” Speakers: Local 
insurance agents and others. General discussion. 

December 19—National Night—‘Shall We Increase 
Our Army and Navy?” Speakers: Advocate -of in- 
creased military equipment and representative. anti- 
militarist. Discussion. 

December 26—Social Night—Commaonity Christmas 
festival and celebration. 

January 2—Local Night—“Community Retrospect and 
Determination”; New Year's Resolutions for the Neigh- 
borhood. Speakers: Two old residents and two new- 
comers. 

January 9—State 'Night—‘“Shall We Ratify Home Rule 
Amendment?” Speakers: Local officials, mayor, village 
president, or others. General discussion. 

January 16—National Night—“Should Immigration be 
Further Restrictei?” Speakers: Representative foreign 
born citizens of the community. Discussion. 

January 23—Social Night—Recipe exchange. 

January 30—Open Night (to be devoted to the un- 
foreseen question oi live imterest). 

February 6—Local Night—“How May Business Con- 
ditions be Improwed?” Speakers: Local business men. 

February 13—State Night—“Shall We Ratify Recall 
Amendment to State Constitution?” (Proposed amend- 
ment to Apnticle 13 by adding section 12.) Speakers: 
Representative advocate of recall and representative op- 
ponent. General discussion. 

February 20—National Night—“Should the President 
be Eleoted for Single Six-Year Term?” Speakers: Rep- 
resentative advocate and representative opponent. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

February 27—Social Night—Colonial evening. Exhibit 
of relics, ete. 

March 6—Local Night—Addresses by candidates for 
election or re-election the following month. Answering 
of questions. 

March 18—State Night—‘‘Shall We Ratify Amend- 
ment Changing Salary of Legislators?” Speakers: Local 
members of legislature. General discussion. 

March 20—National Night—“The Revenue Policy of 
the National Government—How Should We Pay Our 
Common Expense?” Speakers: Advocate and opponent 
of indirect taxation. General discussion. 

March 27—Social Night~Community drama, the pres- 
entation of the season's’ play. 
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HOW TO VIEW PAST DEFECTS 

How shall we view past educational defects? 

The schools have always been radically defec- 
tive, are now defective, and always will be defec- 
tive. 

There is nothing cheaper or sillier than to as- 
sume that there is virtue in emphasizing defects 
in the schools as though one can prove himself 
wise by proving someone else otherwise. In an 
insane asylum many of the insane have an exceed- 
ingly good time telling how queer everyone else 
is. To call attention to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine insane men does not make the other sane. 

To show that ninety-nine men and women are 
educationally foolish does not make one wise. 
This truth needs to be blazoned on the walls of 
every hall in which an educational address is de- 
livered, in every classroom in which are expert 
teachers, over every press that issues an educa- 
tional book by a specialist. 

The man who achieves nothing has the most 
time to see flaws in the achievements of others, 
the less thinking a man does himself the more in- 
tellectual effort he can expend in commenting 
upon the errors in the thoughts of others. 

When your motor boat sails in the face of the 
wind you have the exhilaration of going two 
miles in one, for the wind thrills you and stimu- 
lates the nerves as much as does the distance it- 
self. So the man who achieves anything gets 
twice as much joy and tonic out of it as does the 
one who merely drifts the same distance, a thou- 
sand times as much as the one who sits on the 
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shore and watches a boat drift with the tide. The 
man who makes a home run gets infinitely more 
power and satisfaction out of it than does the 
fan on the bleachers who makes a big noise over 
it. The player is earning a lot of money, and the 
shouter is spending money to see the other fellow 
earn it, 

No real educator is ever satisfied with the edu- 
cational pace, but he is relatively content when 
he knows and appreciates that he is advancing as 
fast as other kindred activities. When your 
train is going thirty miles an hour and the train 
beside you is going sixty miles, you feel as if you 
were going the other way, but when you are 
going sixty miles, and the other train thirty, you 
feel as though the other train was standing still. 

It is interesting to see how slow other activi- 
ties have been. The railroads have always com- 
manded the best brains and have paid the best 
salaries to their construction engineers, and have 
given these men limitless means for the making 
of a perfect railroad and yet they are spending 
about $100,000,000 a year to improve upon what 
the former men did. For illustration, it took these 
high-priced brainy men seventy years to learn 
that it saved nine-tenths of the wear and tear on 
track and train to lay the rails so as to break 
joints. It has taken the Pullman company with 
its fabulous wealth fifty years to learn to use 
half as many curtains for their berths and thus 
avoid the fifty-year-old exposures of the passen- 
gers while retiring. 

When one considers the relative investment in 
school men and women with that in transporta- 
tion, illumination, manufacturing and mercantile 
life, and in banking it may be said with the utmost 
confidence that in the matter of progress, even, 
the school men have made the greatest return on 
the investment of any class of men and women in 
America. 


LINDSEY’S GREAT VINDICATION 


We gladly reprint from the Denver Post of 
October 31 an account of the noblest kind of a 
vindication of Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Den- 
ver juvenile court. 

The country has been circularized by hundreds 
of thousands—presumably—of the most seductive 
statements possible. Of the people responsible 
for this circular, Elizabeth Bates, Rodney Curtis, 
former president of the Denver Tramway, and E. 
K. Whitehead, we shall let the Denver Post 
speak. 

Suffice it to say that a committee of four per- 
sons with whom Judge Lindsey’s critics expressed 
themselves as entirely satisfied made a most 
searching investigation and gave every gossip a 
chance to be heard. Here is what the Denver 
Post says:— 
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After six weeks of incessant searching 
for proofs; after sessions given over to 
quizzing of witnesses who, when pinned 
down, refused to endorse their own state- 
ments with their written signatures; 
after drawing in all the baited lines laid 
to snare the judge, the committee begs 
leave to report the following:— 
“Denver, Colorado, October 28, 1913. 
“To the Denver Taxpayers’ Association: 
Many rumors came to the ears of in- 
dividuals composing your committee re- 
garding derelictions of duty and wrong 
decisions of Judge Lindsey, but when 
asked to submit written reports of the 
same and evidence in support thereof, 
none were forthcoming. Most of these 
related to a previous term of office and 
were decided by other judges, sitting for 
Judge Lindsey in his absence. The only 
matter that affects the Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation your committee deemed pertinent 
is a question of his absence during this 
term of office, from March, 1913, to Sep- 
tember, 1913, for which you have heard 
his excuses and reasons. Very respect- 
fully submitted, 

“W. F. Symington, 
_ “Bernard Ford, 
“Mrs. Vassa Replodge, 
“H. S. Vaughn, 
“Mrs. R. E. Englund.” 


The report of this committee is a 
vindication of Judge Lindsey and his 
court. It is an endorsement of the judg- 
ment of the Post in its championship of 
Judge Lindsey. It is an evidence of 
the fairmindedness of the members of the 
committee and it is a direct rebuke to 
those anonymous agents hiding behind 
the Woman’s Protective League and the 
methods they brought with them from 
the old days when the beast ruled Den- 
ver. 

Never has a judge or court been so 
covered with slime and mud as Judge 
Lindsey and the juvenile court have been 
covered by the circularizing Bates- 
Whitehead-Curtis Protective League. 

When, on September 15, the com- 
mittee of three men and two women was 
appointed by the Taxpayers’ Association 
to-investigate Judge Lindsey and probe 
charges made against the administration 
of his court, their anti-Lindsey sentiment 
was acknowledged. 

“We were ready to hear charges 
against Lindsey,” said Major Vaughn 
this morning, “and I told the judge that 
I would certainly find against him if the 
evidence warranted. Any number of 
men and:women have appeared before 
the committee and been glib with their 
tongues, but when it came to pinning 
them down with a written signature and 
asking them to name witnesses who 
would substantiate their charges—that 
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was ‘another story, they flew out of the 
room. 

“The judge explained his absences 
from court at the public meeting of the 
association, and since no one can be 
found who will come in the open and 
fight, we consider the incident closed 
and Denver is well rid of the turmoil 
which the Woman’s Protective League 
has stirred up.” 

The Woman’s Protective League, con- 
sisting of Dr. Elizabeth Bates, Rodney 
Curtis, former president/of the. Tramway 
under the Evans management, and E. K. 
Whitehead, secretary of the bureau of 
child and animal protection, has been 
moving heaven and earth to “get some- 
thing” on Lindsey. That they have 
failed and that circulars made up from 
jail records are not to be relied on in the 
discussion or disposal of cases in the 
juvenile court is proved by the finding 
of the taxpayers’ committee. 

“The investigation has served one pur- 

pose,” said’ Mayor Vaughn; “it has 
cleared the atmosphere. Now we can 
all go to work together for the good of 
the city.” 
The committee intrusted with the Lind- 
sey investigation will make its formal 
report at a meeting for which the date 
will be named later. 


THE RICHMOND MEETING 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Richmond the‘last week of February 
will be the best in the history of the department. 
The program will be the most genuinely alive, 
will have the most new talent, will have the most 
up-to-date subjects, will be the most vital and 
vitalizing. 

President Ben Blewett has devoted time to the 
preparation of the program, and has called to his 
aid the widest range of talent, and the response 
has been unprecedented. 

Now, let it be the largest meeting in the his- 
tory of the association. It can be and it should 
be. There cannot be as large a local attendance 
as at Chicago, St. Louis, or Philadelphia, ‘but ‘it 
is sure to be the largest meeting ever held out- 
side of those three cities, and it will not be sur- 
prising if it exceeds those meetings in size. 

Richmond is the most attractive city for such a 
meeting. There are three hotels any one of which 
is absolutely first class and entirely satisfactory 
and other good hotels. 

Have your board arrange early for you to go. 


+ 


HELP-YOUR-SCHOOL SURVEYS 

If there is any liability of the survey fever 
striking your city send fifteen cents at once to 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, 
New York city, for a copy of “Help-Your-School 
Surveys,” which gives the most in the least space 
for the least money of anything yet issued on the 
subject. 

Waterbury had a survey of vital matters and 
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a prompt report for $126.89. The city learned 
things vital without scurrying around on non- 
essentials. It got what it paid for and got it 
promptly. Here are the questions which were 
efficiently answered :— 

Is the central office organization adequate? 

Are the financial records adequate? 

Are the educational records adequate? 

Is the teaching observed in forty classes 
efficient? 


MORAL INSTRUCTION 


Milton Fairchild deserves high praise as well 
as all professional credit for his insistence upon 
emphasizing moral instruction in connection with 
school work and persistence in the promotion of 
such instruction through stereopticon lectures. 
There has been much spasmodic work of this kind 
in the past, but Mr. Fairchild not only has the 
most attractive plan, but he has secured for it the 
widest publicity. 


RURAL SCHOOL EXPERT 


S. K. Mardis of Columbus, Ohio, ex-state 
school inspector, has been doing the schools good 
service by writing a series of exhaustive articles 
of a practical nature on the schools. Mr. 
Mardis knows the schools thoroughly, having 
been in all phases of public school service. His 
articles are constructive and not captious in their 
criticisms. 


a 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE* 


The title of this book gives slight suggestion 
of its scope or value. There have been many 
admirable works on chemistry of plants and 
animals since the first notable work in two 
volumes was issued nearly a third of a century 
ago, “The Chemistry of Common Life.” Every 
note in the chromatic scale of the science has 
been struck until it would seem as_ useless to 
make another trial as to discover perpetual 
motion, but Harry Snyder has found a discord 
that makes sweet music for the farmer. He 
makes the science as simple as splitting wood, as 
fascinating as fables, as practical as a cook 
book primer, as helpful as a trained nurse. 

Mr. Snyder shows just what is the matter with 
various soil conditions, why they are as they are, 
how good soils can go wrong, and wrong soils 
can be made right. He shows what ails a horse 
and cow, hogs and hens, and why they have 
gotten in bad shape. Then he gives every con- 
ceivable prescription of foods and remedies for 
every age and weight of every farm animal in order 
to produce any kind of results in health or bulk 
for beef, cream or eggs, for strength, speed or 
breeding. He tells how to get the most for 
your dollar with every animal and acre. 

“Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life”! It 
might well have been called “Common Sense and 
Science Applied to Every Hour of Man, Beast, 
and Crop, in House, Garden, Farm and Stable.” 


“The Chemis of Plant and Animal Life.” By H Snyder. 
Cloth. 388 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: ‘The Macmillan Company. 
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MAXWELL HITS THE MARK 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York makes this heroic and eminently wise re- 
mark :— 

The adoption of the regents’ ques- 
tions tends inevitably to lower the 
standards of all schools, except those 
whose standards are already low. There 
is no need of resorting to such supposed 

' means of elevating standards, especially 

since such a course is fraught with 
demoralizing effects on both teachers 
and pupils. 

How long, O Lord, how long! 

E. W. Fielder, long-time manager of the 
educational department of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, goes to the firm of Charles E. Merrill & 
Company in New York. Mr. Fielder has been 
one of the eminently successful editors and mana- 
gers of school book houses of New York for the 
past twenty years and he now has the greatest 
opportunity that has come to him. House and 
man are well mated and the time is good for both. 


The Michigan State Association was a noble 
success. The enrollment of 7,029 tested the 
accommodations of Ann Arbor to the limit, but 
the program was all that anyone could desire. 
President S. O. Hartwell, superintendent of 
Kalamazoo, looked after every detail of program 
and management with a master hand. 


The Nebraska State Association has honored 
Miss Kate McHugh, principal of the Omaha 
high school, with its presidency for 1914. It is 
an honor well deserved, and a worthy recognition 
of the women teachers of the state. Two years 
ago Miss Edith A. Lathrop, superintendent of 


Clay county, presided with grace, dignity and 
efficiency. 


California has been excited over the fact that 
David P. Barrows, while acting president of the 
State University, expressed an opinion as to the 
Mexican situation. He was threatened with an 
attempt at a “recall.” 


On November 6 President Woodrow Wilson 
telegraphed Mayor-elect John Puroy Mitchell of 
New York: “I congratulate you with all my 
heart.” That is highly significant. 


The High School Teachers’ Club of Chicago 
is giving a reception to the board of education 
of the city this week on Friday. 


William McAndrew does not dance the tango 
even if the Associated Press dispatches would 
like to have him do so. 


The sex hygiene lectures in Chicago have 
started off without a jar or a jolt. 


So far as one can judge the peace in Chicago is 
as genuine as it is serene. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(X) 


EMIL STANTON 


No stray sunbeam ever found its way through 
the windows of Room Four, for it was a north 
room in the centre of a big building, and the sun 
never wandered so far out of its way. 
Dismal and gloomy it was, but “the powers that 
be” had selected it for Miss Bly’s primary class 
because it was just across the hall from the re- 
ceiving room. “Poor little things,” said Miss Bly 
to herself. “They'll think they have struck a 
cold, hard world when they come in here after a 
half-year in that sunny south room, but I'll make 
them happy, anyway.” So she introduced bright, 
cheerful pictures and bits of color into her scheme 
of decoration, and filled the bare window ledges 
with plants that were partial to shade. Every- 
thing went well for a few days and she began to 
think that perhaps that sunless room was not so 
bad after all. Then something queer happened. 
May’s pretty blue pencil disappeared. The 
teacher was puzzled. The children protested 
their innocence with such vehemence that one 
could almost believe they were all guilty. Other 
things—always bright, attractive things—followed 
in the wake of the pencil. Scarcely a day passed 
that some treasured object did not “mysteriously 
disappear.” The children, no longer loud in 
their protests of innocence, settled into stolid 
silence and some of them looked wise. Miss Bly 
grew desperate. Was it possible that such things 
could happen in her schoolroom and she not see 
it? Unbelievable, isn’t it? Yes, grown-up, that’s 
your opinion, but children know that many, many 
things happen in many, many schoolrooms that 
even teachers “with eyes in the back of their 
heads” do not see. A conference was held with 
the city superintendent, but all he said was: 
“Never will do, Miss Bly, never will do. Some- 
thing wrong, something radically wrong. Rur it 
down and report the culprit to me.” Consolation 
for the teacher in Room Four, wasn’t it? She re- 
turned to her post of duty and tried to forget that 
any hard problem had kept her awake the night 
before. Standing in front of her class with a 
bunch of squares of pretty green paper in her 
hand, she could not help laughing at the eager- 
ness and activity displayed by those atoms of 
humanity. “Goody! This is the day we make 
things,” said one, and “What is it going to be 
to-day, Miss Bly? Please tell us quick,” said 
another. Miss Bly, laid the papers down on the 
little girl’s desk directly in front of her and 
turned to the blackboard to sketch the outline of 
the object for construction work, for she knew 
the children always liked to see what they were 
expected to make before they began. 

This completed, she faced the children again and 
reached. for the papers. Lo! they were gone. 
Speechless with astonishment, she looked on the 
floor, she looked on her desk, on the sand table, 
while the children watched with bated breath. 

“Teacher, she’s got em!” shouted Billy Ames, 
standing on his feet, and pointing an accusing, ink- 


smeared finger at the meek little girl in the som- 
bre-hued gown on whose desk the papers had 
been placed. “Yes, Miss Bly, in her desk. Yes, 
ma’am!” shouted the rest of the class as one man, 
and drew a deep sigh of relief as if a heavy, long- 
endured burden had rolled from their souls. 

“Elizabeth, have you the construction papers?” 
asked Miss Bly. 

“No, ma’am. No, I ain’t got ‘em,” came the 
answer, and the blue eyes looked unfalteringly up 
into the other blue eyes above her. 

But the papers were there, and Elizabeth was 
invited to a conference with the teacher after dis- 
missal. Miss Bly talked seriously with the child, 
who pleaded guilty to the theft of every missing 
article. “What shall we do about it, Elizabeth? 
I am afraid it is stealing, and that is very, very 
wrong.” 

“Yes, Miss Bly, I know,” said Elizabeth. “The 
Bible says: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ and if you do 
you won’t be saved when the end of the world 
comes, and if you lie about it you'll be cast into a 
lake of fire and brimstone which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels and all liars shall have a 
part therein. The Bible says so.” 

The amazement of Miss Bly grew steadily as 
the child cited text after text setting forth the 
punishment of the wicked. “It’s beyond me,” 
she decided, and after giving a solemn promise. to 
do better, Elizabeth was allowed to depart. 

Elizabeth came from an out-of-town district that 
had been consolidated with the city schools, and 
so had an hour to wait every evening before the 
wagon conveying the children left the school yard. 
She stayed in the room with Miss Bly, but the 
latter was busy with her preparation for the next 
day’s work and did not always see what the child 
was doing. In fact, it was against her principles 
to be always spying upon a child and gloating over 
a discovered misdeed ; consequently, in a few days 
things, pretty things, began to disappear as be- 
fore. The superintendent was notified. “I just 
cannot say anything to her. She quotes Scripture 
to me until I feel that I am the transgressor my- 
self,” said the perplexed teacher of Room Four. 

“Nonsense! Send her to the office, and we will 
see if she will quote Scripture to me,” said the 
superintendent. Accordingly Elizabeth went to 
the office. “Elizabeth, look at me,” said the su- 
perintendent. Elizabeth looked at him. “Eliza- 
beth, what makes you steal?” 

“Satan,” came the prompt answer. The super- 
intendent cleared his throat by way of gaining 
time, and Elizabeth saw her chance and launched 
out. “The Bible says: “Thou shalt not steal.’ It’s 
in the Ten Commandments, and I can say them 
all. If you break any of the least of these com- 
mandments you won't have a part in the first 
res’rection when the end of the world comes, and 
all liars will be cast into a lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone forever and ever.’ Amen.” 

The superintendent cleared his throat again, 
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but his brain did not clear. He mumbled a few 


words of admonition, and Blizabeth was sent on: 


her way. Only a day or two of peace, and then 
the things dear to childish hearts began to take 
unto themselves wings as before. Superintendent, 
principal, and teacher talked and punished, but all 
to no purpose. “Kleptomaniac” was the verdict 
of the “teachers’ meting.” Whereupon Miss Bly 
Was instructed to report the very next theft, and 
the chief of police was to be summoned to take 
the child to jail. 

“Oh, no,” cried Miss Bly. “That will frighten 
the child into spasms.” 

“A scare will do her good,” said the superin- 
tendent. The teacher of Room Four registered 
a vow that night. No chief of police should take 
a child from her schoolroom as long as she could 
fight. So there! Rebellion? Perhaps. She sent 
for the aunt with whom Elizabeth made her home. 
“Co-operation may help some,” she thought. The 
aunt came. One look at her and Miss Bly 
doubted the efficiency of co-operation. Auntie 
introduced the subject herself, thusly: “Elizabeth, 
she ain’t doin’ much in her books. You let her 
play and mark on the board too much. You 
ought to make her stay in her seat nights while 
she waits, and read her book. Now to home, I 
make her set in a chair and learn ten verses out 
of the Bible every day, and she has to set there till 
she can say ’em, too, Miss, and you bet she gets 
‘em all right. I’m bringing her up right. I don’t 
want her to think she’s pretty and get proud. I 
make her wear sober clothes and slick her hair 
back and leave off style, so that when she grows 
up she won’t be putting on airs like lots of girls 
does in this day and age of the world. I’m going 
to keep her humble.” 

By this time a light began to dawn on the sit- 
uation. Never a word said Miss Bly of the “mys- 
terious disappearances,” for well she knew that it 
would only mean more Bible verses and more 
“settin’ in the chair till she gets °em.” She said 
to herself over and over again: “I can’t, I can’t 
send for the police. I won't let Elizabeth steal 
any more. I'll watch her every minute, but I 
can’t send for the police.” 

The next day a new thing came into Elizabeth’s 
life. Somebody loved her, for had not the teacher 
that very morning given her a whole shoe box full 
of seraps of bright paper just for “straightening 
up” a drawer in the work table, and while she 
waited for the wagon in the afternoon, had she 
not gone to the library with that same _ teacher 
and helped her carry back an armful of picture 
books? She had looked at all the pretty pictures, 
too. “Oh, life is so good, so good when some- 
body loves you,” thought Elizabeth. 

Every day after that she “helped” Miss Bly 
after the other little ones had gone. Some days 
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she. only pulled.out and put back the hairpins in 


the 'teacher’s hair, catching up a stray lock here 
and there as she stood by the big desk and lis- 
tened to the wonderful stories Miss Bly could tell 
of the pictures in the books. She liked the story 
of Cinderella best, because she had such pretty 
clothes. Some days she stood on a chair and with 
bits of colored chalk painted the design the 
teacher stenciled on the blackboard border. She 
took such good care of the plants in the windows 
and the cut flowers in the vases, and wished many 
times that the wagon would wait an hour longer. 
Things no longer “mysteriously disappeared,” 
and no word was ever spoken by teacher or pupil 
regarding the past. It was all blotted out so far 
as these two were concerned. The superintendent 
said one day: “How’s Elizabeth, Miss Bly? I 
haven't heard of her stealing lately?” 

“Elizabeth does not steal any more. I would 
trust her anywhere now,” was the reply. 

“That's queer. What did you do with her?” 

“Nothing, just been getting acquainted with 
her, that’s all.” 

“Well, be careful. She may surprise you one 
of these days.” : 

“She will not take anything that does not be- 
long to her while she is with me. She is a dear 
little girl, ‘and I love her very much.” 

The superintendent looked dumbfounded and 
yet relieved. When promotion day came he ad- 
vised Miss Bly to keep Elizabeth. “You say she 
has not made a very good grade in her work, and 
really I am glad, for it is better for her to stay 
with you. You seem to understand her,” he 
said. Elizabeth and Miss Blywere really glad, 
too, and delightful times they had all that year, 
waiting for the wagon. Temptation came not to 
the child now, for she had many pretty little 
treasures of her own that she had earned by “help- 
ing teacher.” “Blind mortals are we all,” solilo- 
quized Miss Bly after one particularly interesting 
chat with Elizabeth. “That poor child was starv- 
ing for the beautiful. Kleptomaniac? No! Just 
a poetic, beauty-loving temperament striving for 
its own. Any one should have been able to see 
that just from the very nature of the things she 
took. I wish I dared to put a pink dress on her 
in place of that old made-over black and green 
thing she has worn every day this year, but Auntie 
would not allow such a sinful thing. God grant 
that some day a good fairy will come to the rescue 
of my little Cinderella.” 

All this personal contact with Elizabeth meant 
hours of extra work for Miss Bly, for the “ninety 
and nine” had to be cared for and plans made for 
their advancement just as if there were no “lost 
sheep on the mountain astray.” 

A little time, a little personality, a little love. 
Was it worth while? I don’t know. You tell. 


> 


A poorly-built, badly-kept outhouse is the most demoralizing agency connected with 
our public schools. Perhapvs nowhere in the physical environment of the school is there 
greater need for reform. The law apparently covers the necessary requirements for decent 
conditions, but public opinion needs to be aroused to an appreciation of how baneful are 


the influences that emanate from these ill-conditioned, il]- 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


kept, iniquitous buildings.— 
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‘Cammack, the new ‘Superintendent of 
Kansas City, starts in on a startling progressive 
program, Here are some of the things he is 
quoted in the Kansas City Star of October 21 
as saying regarding the Kansas City schools of 
the past, present and future:— 

“We admit freely that Kansas City schools are 
behind the times in many things, in fact, in some 
\ideas we are forty years behind the times. 

“But I insist our arms are open to embrace all 
new educational practi- 
cability, and we*are aot pulling “back - on the 
lines, but are (leash initiate 
them into thé Kansas City System 

“There has begum here this ‘year a completé 
overhauliag- of the enfite piiblic. School system. 
We do not desire to beg the question, but this 
municipality is merely a victim of/ the educational 
lethargy that has shown itself throughout the 
country ém, past years. But we are in on the 
awakening-and hope to be leaders. 

“Our desire is to take the nervous/strain of edu- 
cation from our.school.education make the 
children better physically and mentally and there- 
fore morally. 

“What I desire‘is to bring this better era about 
through evolution and not revolution. 

“We realize the monumental work that must be 
done to satisfy public school patrons. We realize 
also the many weaknesses, of the past system. 

“We have instituted this fall a complete over- 
hauling of the Kansas City school system. I do 
not mean a little tinkering here and a little tinker- 
ing there. I mean just what I say. 


“It will take a long time to complete this work.. 


My only fear is that the school patrons will not 
bear patiently with us while.we bend every effort 
to carry Out Qur proposed, plans, 

“In the new system will go every new idea that 
can be found in any school system in the country 
that is practicable. Every time the board of edu- 
cation hears of a new idea in school matters a 
committee is sent to that city to make a complete 
study. 

“This money is well spent even should the idea 
be not adopted. The best person for the thing to 
be studied always is sent. Upon the return a 
written report is made and a general study and 
discussion is had by all school heads of this re- 
port. 

“Kansas City, as well as all older cities, com- 
paratively speaking, is handicapped in making 
changes. 

“To overhaul Kansas City’s school system and 
make it new is like dismantling an old house while 
the tenants remain in it and building a new struc- 
ture erected about them. By this I mean:— 

“We have in schools thousands of children in the 
upper grades who have been taught in the old way. 
We must put in new things gradually or we will 
destroy all that’ they have learned heretofore. 
Also the teachers must learn anew. And I wish 
to say that the school teachers and the school 
heads and supervisors all are in sympathy with the 
proposed new order. They are alive to its im- 
portance. The last meeting of the teachers’ in- 
Stitute, when close attention was given to every 
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word of instruction that was given, showed me 
that plainly. 

“We are working on a complete simplification of 
the course of study in the grade schools. After 
we finish there will be fewer studies, but every 
Study that remains will have been overhauled. I 
mean by that that experts will have, by the most 
painstaking means, gone over papers written by 
every school child in the Kansas City system to 
learn what is the matter in the teaching of that 
course and the means to teach that better. 

“This is being done now with the language or 
grammar work. Instructions to teachers are be- 
ing printed how to go about the preliminary steps 
in the grammar survey. Language questions will 
be given to every school child in the city. They 
will write the answers when they are perfectly 
normal. No stress will be put by the teacher on 
the pupil as to the writing, the neatness, the idea 
of accuracy, grades or even an examination. 

“We desire these questions to be answered by 
every child while he is under no nervous strain or 
excitement. Im fact, it is the entife idea of the 
new system to take off all strain and nervous ex- 
citement from the child. 

“There will be fifty thousand papers and these 
all will be sent to the University of Missouri, 
where an expert employed by the board of educa- 
tion will work out a real course of language study 
for every grade in school that will fit the minds of 
the children. There will be no guesswork within 
the educational survey that we are conducting. 
But we do not wish to hurry and therefore court 
mistakes. 

“We are taking up the subject of organized play 
for the children. The teachers soon will receive 
instructions concerning how they shall teach their 
children to play. The children will learn some- 
thing all the time they are on the playground. The 
National Playground Association is going to 
help us in that. 

“The idea is gradually to increase the time of 
the children in the open air. As we decrease the 
number of studies the time will be taken “e in the 
open. 

“But when we allow the children more time in 
the open it does not mean just that much idle 
time added. They will be taught all sorts of 
things, among them how to act as gentlemen and 
ladies, sociability, how to converse, how to play, 
how to make open air and exercise count for the 
most in building up the strength of one. 

“Along this line of medical inspection part of 
the school system is to be enlarged and made more 
efficient as we are able to give them better rooms 
and equipment. We hope to have in medical in- 
spection in the schools one of the finest corps, 
with the best results of any city in the country. 

‘‘Now as to the use of the school buildings. We 
are urging the greater use of the school buildings. 
Not only that, we intend constantly to initiate new 
ideas so that the buildings will be used more even 
than at present. 

“The entire trend of the board of education is 
toward large school grounds and every modern 
convenience in the way of providing places for 
athletics and exercise. 

“One of the largest new branches that ‘has be- 
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come of greatest importance in our modern pub- 
lic schools is the vocational department—the 
teaching of something whereby they learn some- 
thing that will mean a job at a trade immediately 
they quit school. 

“I feel that this branch has been well started in 
Kansas City schools. It is to be pushed more and 
more. This year we have a large nucleus for the 
complete vocational high school that is to occupy 
all of the Central High School building. 
“Besides this vocational studies have supple- 
mented manual training in several of the grade 
schools. No one can even estimate what these 
vocational studies will do to help in efficiency the 
future industrial life of Kansas city. 

“The school authorities are as dissatisfied as 
many of those who criticise us. As long as we 
Temain that way and work with all our might to 
bring betterment to things that are wrong our 
patrons should not grow impatient.” 
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LYNN AS A TYPICAL CITY 


Lynn, Massachusetts, has always been a distinctly 
manufacturing city. ‘It has never been a college or 
academy town, nor thas it been the county seat. What- 
ever of prominence it has had through its educational, 
scholastic or literary achievement has come despite these 
handicaps. 

At the recent dedication of the new building of the 
Lynn Historical Society, the president, C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, called attention to some imteresting facts. It 
should be remembered that for such a consideration as 
this both Saugus and Nahant are in Greater Lynn, vir- 
tually an integral part of Lynn. 

“The dmpossibility of applying material units to 
measure mental operations furnishes an impediment to 
a just statement of our noteworthy contributors to edu- 
cation and literature. Lynn, being neither a college 
town nor a county seat, lacked ithat attraction to scho)- 
ars and jurists. but it has claims to furnishing a home 
for men eminent in letters. Rev. Samuel Whiting, who 
occupied the pulpit at Lynn from 1636 until 1679, was one 
of the most eminent scholars of his day, closely affili- 
ated with Harvard College, and a preacher there, and on 
account of his strength of character and general abili- 
ties he was one of the leading influences in the colony. 
It is said that his clerical relations with the Church of 
England were never sundered. 

“The First church is the only one of the early Puritan 
Organizations which has retained both its original trini- 
tarian faith and its original site. I understand that none 
of its early contemporaries in England remain. Abra- 
ham Pierson of Lynn was the first president and one of 
the founders of Yale College. Cornelius Conway Felton, 
the earliest of the eminent Greek scholars in this coun- 
try, and president of Harvard College, was born and 
spent his boyhcod in Saugus. Charles William Eliot, 
president of Harvard University, lived many summers 
in his father’s home at Nahant. Rev. William H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University, lived and mar- 
ried in this city. Colonel Carroll D. Wright, for many 
years a resident of this city, was engaged for many 
years at the head of statistical departments of both the 
commonwealth and the nation, and was for the latter por- 
tion cf his life president of Clark College. 

“One of the greatest contributions toward standard- 
izing the correct use of our language, ranking in im- 
portance with the work of Noah Webster upon its spell- 
ing, was the life work of Goold Brown, the grammarian, 
whose home was in this city for many years. Hon. 
George H. Martin, Litt. D., a native of the city and a 
resident here for miore than half a century, has had the 
most distinguished and varied public school service of 
any Massachusetts man now living.” 
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A BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


JOHN S. ELLIOTT 
Newark, N. J. 

A public school janitor has solved the problem 
of cleaning blackboard erasers. The old and chalk 
covering method of clapping erasers on the wall 
has been supplanted by a square box like the ac- 
companying illustration. The top or cover of this 
box, which is twenty inches square, is a wire screen 
of one-half inch mesh held on the box by wooden 


strips nailed along the edges. 
legs. 

To clean an eraser the pupil draws it, face down, 
back and forth across the screen. This causes the 
chalk to drop down into the box. Its construc- 
tion is simple and any boy should be able to make 
one for his teacher. 


Four strips act as 
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OLD CONGRESS HALL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Another gratifying demonstration of patriotism is seen 
in the work of Philadelphia public-spirited people who 
have opened to the mation another historic landmark. 
This is old Congress hall. It adjoins Independence hall 
on the west. It is oné of the group of buildings in Inde- 
pendence square in which our republic m its infancy car- 
ried on its first vital operations. 

Most people, teachers and students, are familiar with 
Independence hall, but they do not realize that next to 
it on the west and ton ithe east are historic buildings which 
played an important part in the early history of the na- 
tion,—Congress hall built in 1790 and the supreme court- 
house built in 1791. ; 

Congress hall (which was commenced in 1787) was in- 
tended for use as a county court house. It took the 
place of an old wooden shed, then a rendezvous for the 
visiting deputations of Indians. But when Philadelphia 
became the national capital, it was turned over to. the 
federal government, and in ‘this building for ten years, 
from 1790 to 1800, all the legislative work of the young 
nation was conducted. Among the inaugurations that 
took place during that period were those of Presidents 
Washington (in 1793.for his second term) and John Ad- 
ams, 1797, and Vice-President Thomas Jefferson. After 
Congress was removed to the new capitol at Washington 
Congress hall was put to its original purpose as a court- 
house, and it was thus occupied until the removal of the 
courts to more adequate quarters in Philadelphia, new 
city hall on Broad street. For same years. the old hall 
was deserted. Then it was given over to the University 
of Pennsylvania, who utilized it for a law school for five 
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years, from 1895 to 1900. Many law students during those 
years cherish the memory of their student days spent in 
the halls occupied by the greatest legislative body of the 
country and happily associated with great leaders of the 
nation. The effort to restore this historic building to its 
original appearance began twenty-five years ago. Urged 
by the Colonial Dames (who have held their meetings 
there) and by other historical and patriotic bodies, the 
Philadelphia Chapter of American Architects entered 
upon its public-spirited work of reconstruction. In 1901 
it began a thorough and systematic survey of the much- 
altered interior, which covered an entire decade. 

Portions of the foundations were uncovered; plaster 
was removed from walls and ceilings, and parts of the 
flooring were ripped up im order to find and verify the 
actual features of the old hall in the time of the eigh- 
teenth century. The position of the old walls, galleries, 
stairways and doors all had to be located. 

The volunteer committee, equipped with technical 
‘knowledge and experience, carefully moted all evidences 
of the original construction and considered them in the 
light of the architectural design and practice in vogue at 
the time the building was erected (1787-1790). The com- 
mittee also assembled from various sources historical 
data bearing upon the original plan of the structure as 
described by persons who had visited it, when Philadel- 
phia was the seat of the federal government. 

The result of this painstaking study was embodied in a 
comprehensive report accompanied by plans illustrating 
the conclusions arrived at and these were presented to 
the city, which, after some delay, made an appropriation 
of $69,000 for the work. As a result of this effort chil- 
dren from the public schools and visitors from every- 
where to-day can zo through the heavy colonial door- 
way and up the same old stairway to peer into the 
identical Senate chamber with its low,  railed-in 
enclosure where Washington, Adams and Jefferson took 
the oath of office. They can see upon the ceiling the 
original frescoes of the American eagle with shveld, ar- 
rows and olive branch, and they can step out upon the 
wrought iron balcony to view the scenes upon the street 
just as Washington did one hundred and twenty years 
ago. 

In the old House of Representatives’ room below, 
with its plain pillars and long gallery at the rear, they 
may see the two quaint fireplaces of stone taken from 
the ancient Fairmount quarnies which no longer exist; 
and the “green baize”’ doors (mentioned in the old 
diaries) which, though freshly covered, are the same 
frames which swung to and fro for those early Con- 
gressmen from the thirteen original states. 

The old building is still making history, for the re- 
dedication on October 25 has been made a patriotic and 
brilliant spectacle and function with the presence of 
President Wilson, the vice-president, the speaker of the 
house, chief justices, senators, .congressmen and gover- 
.nors of the thirteen origmal states, as well as the gover- 
nors of the three states admitted to the Union in old 
Congress hall (Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee), and of 
Mississippi, which as a territory was acquired at that 
time by the United States. (Mihtary parades and salutes 
by war ships are features of the re-dedication exercises, 
as well as an exhibition of sixty paintings representing 
the important steps in American progress from the 
time of Columbus’ discovery to the surrender of the Con- 
federate army at Appomattox Courthouse. 
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A SYLLABUS FOR THE CLINICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF CHILDREN. By Bdmund B. Huey. 
12mo. Paper. Price, 35 cents each; $2.50 per dozen. 

BACKWARD AND -FBEBLE-MINDED CHIL- 
DREN. By Edmund B. Huey. 12mo. Cloth. 
221 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 

Baltimore, Md.; Warwick & York,.: Inc. 

Dr. Huey is one of the best students of education 
from the standpoint of personal investigations that the 
recent enthusiasm for such studies has discovered or 
developed and this study is a valuable contribution to 
modern educational psychology. 

Dr. Huey takes a comorehensive view of school edu- 
cation. He is an earnest champion of the desirability of 
studying in advance the main sources of social danger 
and of individual misfit and consequent shipwreck. He 
is intensely in earnest in his conviction that the school 
is not primarily for children who are sane and normal 
and who will get along very well personally and publicly 
with comparatively little attention from the teacher. He 
is even more decided in his opinion that the public 
school is no place for any child who is seriously defec- 
tive physically, mentaly or morally. His conception of 
the service of the public school is to know defective and 
backward children at least semi-scientifically; to know 
how defective and backward they are; to know the cause 
of defectiveness and backwardness; to know when a 
child needs what the school can never do for him, and 
to know how to do all that the school can do for all of 
those who belong in the school. Dr. Huey’s work is all 
strictly scientific and he has the scientific attitude of 
mind, personally and scholastically, so definitely that his 
records are reliable and his conclusions satisfactory. He 
is scientifically and pedagogically dependable. 

Following a year in the clinics of Paris, Dr. Huey 
made a mental examination of each new admission to 
one of the largest state institutions for the feeble-minded 
in the United States. ‘As research psychologist to the 
institution he made careful psychological study of 
thirty-five selected cases which represent the transition 
zone between feeble-~mindedness and  non-feeble- 
mindedness. These are the border cases that puzzle the 
school officials or the clinician. In this volume he pre- 
sents case after case representing various types and 
groups of backward and feeble-minded children. The 
mental and physical characteristics of each child and the 
salient features of different groups are clearly stated, 
with charts which graphically present the results of 
various measurements and -tests. 

Definiteness of statement, completeness of detail and 
graphic statement give the book, in facts and in style, 
very high value. 

PUBLIC SREAKING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
Professor Dwight E. Watkins of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo. 183 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

If any place is peculiarly favorable to cultivation of the 
art of public address, the high school may fairly be con- 
sidered such a place. It is all well enough to think that 
orators, like poets, ate born, mot made; but many an 
orator is made by patient study and long practice of the 
art of public speaking; and here is a textbook on the 
subject, dealing intelligently with this acquirement of 
public speech, and of real merit in the suggestions it 
makes. It deals with bodily postures, pronunciation of 
words, emphasis, pauses, gestures, tones, and many 
other practical themes incident to a thorough training, 
and to a‘mastery not only of one’s self but also of one’s 
audience. And one valuable element in it all is to be 
natural, instead of stilted or mechanical. Examples for 
practice are a helpful addition to the principles and 
rules. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL READER. Book III. By Wil- 
liam H. Elson. Illustratioms by H. O. Kennedy. Chi- 
cago and New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 287 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Elson’s Readers have been found of a high grade. And 
this reader—No. 3—is mo exception to those that pre- 
ceded it. In it the little people are introduced to some 
of the best stories in children’s literature, as well as to 
many of the great story-tellers both ancient and modern. 
The child of-the primary school is moved most largely 
by his imagination. He is fancy free. And the com- 
piler has been careful to keep this in mind in his selee- 
tions. He has been a gleaner in many fields for the 
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children’s sake, and. he seems. never to have returned 
from the fields without'a fime head of grain. Here are 
things from Robert Louis Stevenson, Jean Ingelow, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Margaret E. Sangster, Laura 
E. Richards and a host of others, who have made litera- 
ture for the children as sunny and winsome as it is. 


ENGLISH IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. By Wal- 
ter Barnes of State Normal School, Glenville, West 
Virginia. Chicago and New York: Row, Peterson & 

. 12m0. Cloth. 286 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

At first it does mot seem that there is any essential dif- 
ference between the English of the country school and 
that of the city school, but this author maintains that 
there is, and he seems ‘to sustain his contention. There 
is not likely to be as able a preparation in the teachers 
for one us for the other. Library facilities in the country 
districts are poorer than in the city. There is usually 
less time for work in English. The aim of the school- 
ing is different in town than in country. It is to ob- 
viate such disadvantages experienced in the rural 
school and to utilize the advantages that this thought- 
ful work ‘has been written. At least a partial solution of 
the problems incident to the rural school is found in its 
pages, but the work must itself be studied to make one 
acquainted with the author’s valuable suggestions. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON HAND. By John Carl 
Parish. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

A genuinely fascinating book for boys that boys will 
read who are not bookish boys. The heroic, which never 
fails to capture the real boy, is here in a noble fashion, 
and the dramatic setting is that of a master with the 
boy’s tastes and instincts ever in mind. For the first 
time, so far as we know, the history of the white man’s 
invasion of the Mississippi Valley is told from the stand- 
point of the Indians, whose lands they invaded. It is ex- 
ceedingly wholesome for the youth of this generaition 
who have heard so much of the Indian wars and Indian 
characteristics to hear something of it from the other 
side, in other words ito put ourselves in their place. With 
a master hand the author has repeopled the vast valley 
with the picturesque red men as they then were and has 
brought into the valley from time to time the European 
explorers, priests, fur traders and later Atlantic coast 
voyageurs. It is an exceedingly interesting interpreta- 
tion of history. 


YOUR CHILD TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW— 
SOME PROBLEMS FOR PARENTS. By Sidonie 
Matzner Gruenberg. With a foreword by Bishop John 
H. Vincent. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. With illustrations. 234 pp. ‘Price, $1.25, met. 
A clear, suggestive, interesting study of a real child 

with advice to parents concerning punishment, lies, fear, 
imaginations, obedience, will, reasoning, ideals and am- 
fhitions, work and play, social activities, adolescence and 
heredity. The point of view is modern, the spirit is 
helpful, and the author is entirely frank and is everyway 
wholesome. 


OUR LITTLE AUSTRIAN COUSIN. By Florence 


E. Mendel. 
OUR LITTLE ATHENIAN COUSIN OF LONG 
AGO. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 


157 and 125 pp.. respectively. Price, each 60 cents. 

Page’s T.ittle Cousin Series have the popularity they 
deserve. The attractive little books give young readers 
a great deal of information about foreign peoples in 
the mrost attractive way possible. In her volume Miss 
Mendel tells about the races in Austria proper and Tyrol, 
including Dalmatia and Bosnia, races as interesting as 
they are unappreciated. The legends, the charming town 
life, the peasants’ dances and the unique city of Vienna 
are all described. The story of “Our Little Athenian 
Cousin of Longe Ago” has for its setting the reign of 
Pericles, when Athens was at the zenith of her power 
and glory. and when art and architecture reached their 
climax. The story has been purposely made to empha- 
size the artistic rather than the pobtical side of Athenian 
life; since it is through its art that Athens has most 
powerfully influenced our own life and times. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Professor Allen C. 
Thomas of Harvard College (Penn.). Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 651 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A very interesting and decidedly able historical work, 

a fine condensation of the stirring events in the life of 

England from the days of the conquering Caesar to the 

accession of George V and the Asquith Parliament. An 

author that can prepare a work of this character, 
omitting nothing in the history of Britain worth telling, 
and intentionally minimizing the story of her wars, is to 
be heartily congratulated. ‘We believe Englishmen 
themselves. proud of their race and its achievements, 
will be ready to welcome such a work as a correct 
transcript of their history, as Americans welcomed 

Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” Besides the text 

a brief history of ‘Continental Europe is given in an ap- 

pendix; lists of books for supplementary work, and im- 

portant dates in England’s history. The work is finely 

printed and handsomely embellished by appropriate il- 

lustrations. 


INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY. By Maurice A. 
Bigelow of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and Anna N. Bigelow of Miss ‘Chapin’s Girls’ School, 
New York. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 424 pp. Price, $1.10. ; 

_ An elementary textbook and laboratory guide for use 

im the first or second year of the course in high school. 

The work is in reality but an introduction to the more 

systematic and thorough study of botany and zoology. 

Yet it is more than a mere nature-study book, such as 

comes within the mental compass of pupils in much 

humbler grades. It is also a book that bears practi- 
cally on human life, in economic, hygienic and practical 
lines. For instance, two of its best thought-dut chap- 
ters in this respect are “Biology Applied to Personal 

Hygiene” and “Organisms That Affect Human Health.” 

It is also excellently illustrated, and quite sufficient to 

make the text more vivid. The book covers a very wide 

range and evidences the utmost care that has been taken 
in the researches made. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘** Halleck’s New English Literature.” Ry R. P. Halleck. Price, 
$1.39.—* Essentials of Business Arithmetie.”” By G. A. Van Tuyl. 
Price, 70 cents.—‘Ca et Laen France.” By J. G. Cramer. Price, 45 
cents.—‘*Elementary Algebra.’”’” By F. H. Somerville.—“A Short 
Course in Commercial Law.” By F.G. Nichols and R. FE. Rozers. 
Price, cents.—‘*‘ Kwahu—the Hopi Indian Boy.’’ By G. N. Moran. 
Prive, 50 cents. New York: American Rook Company. 

“Songs of New Sweden.”’ By Arthur Peterson. Price, $1.25. Chi- 
cago: The Enberg-Holmberg Publishing Company. 

**Elementary Agriculture.” By William L. Nida. 
Flanagan 

* Fifty Standard Hymns.’’ By R. L. Raldwin and KE. W. Newton. 
Price, 10 cents.—‘Outline Maps fora Historical Atlas of the United 
States.” Bv Frank H. Hodder. Price, 40 cents.—‘* Beaumarchais’s 
Le Barbier de Seville.” Edited by F. H. Osgood. Price, 45 cents. 
Domestic Bir’s.”” By J. H. Robinson. Price, $1.35. -*Garden 
Farming.” By L. ©. Corbett. Price, $2.00.—‘*Spielhagen’s Das 
Ske ett in Hause.” Edited by M. M. Skinner. Price, 45 cents.— 
** Readings in English History.’ Ky Tuelland Hatch. Price, $1.40. 
Bostou : Ginn & Co. 

“American Literature.” By A. G. Newcomer. Price, $1.00.— 
Bellum Helveticum By Janes and Jenks. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
Scott, Feresman & ©o. 

* Principles of Character Making.’ By Arthur Holmes.—‘‘Current 
Activities and Influences in ®ducation.” By J. P. Garber—* Li 
pincott’s Fourth Reader.” By H. P. Lewisand E. Lewis. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Direct Method of Teaching English to Foreigners.’ By Isaac 
Price. ‘Book I.) New York: F_D Beattys & Co. 

“Commercial Correspondence and P»stal Information.’ By Carl 
L Altmaier. Price. 70 cents.—Classbook of O)d Testament His- 
tory.’ By George Horges. Price,70 cents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
* Fonk & Wagnalis’ Standard Dictionary.” 
$30. New York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. 

“ Elements of Debating.”’ By L.S. Lyon. 
University of Chicago Press. 

“When Mother Leta Us A*t.”’ 
New York: Moffat. Yard & Ce. 

“is Within.” By H.M. Hobson. Price, $1.25.—‘* The Twins of 
Suffering Creek.”” Bw R. Cullum. Price. $1.25—*‘ Historic Adven- 
tures.” Bv R. 8. Holland. Price,$1.50. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacohs & C». 

*“ Farm Life Readers.” (Rooks 4and 5.) Ry L. B. Evans, L. M. Dua- 
can and G. W Duncan.—Stories of Our Holidays.”’ By I M. Hors- 
ford. Pric, 30 cents.—*At the Onen Dorr.’ Ry Louise Robinson. 
Price, 40 cents. New York: Si'ver, Burdett & Co. 

“Vocations for Girls.” Rv E. W. Weaver.—“Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island.’ Edited by F.Q. Blanchard. New York: A. S. Barnes & 


Chieago: A. 


Price, full morocco, 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
By S.G.S. Perry. Price, 75 cents. 


** Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ With notes by L. A. Sloan. 
Price, 20 cents. Chicago: Sloan Publishing Company. 
“The Studv of Literature.” By I. H. Pearson’ Price, &1.95.— 
Vicksburg.” By B.A.Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS™ 


TEMS of educational news to be 
1 tnserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should_be. received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
isBue. ‘ 


' MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


20-22: Annual High School Confer- 
‘ence, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
H. A. Hollister, University, chair- 


man. 

24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 
sec’y. 

24-26: New Mexico State Teachers’ 
Association, Albuquerque, 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: exas State Teachers’ Asso- 
‘ciation, Dallas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Motnes, Towa; . L. Efkenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 
Normal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association, Muskogee; J. 
EF. Sullivan, Wagoner, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los .Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. EB. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

29-21: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

20-Jan. 1: Pennsylvania State Educa- 


ional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Br D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 
pres. 


FEBRUARY. 
-28: Department of Superinten- 
E. A., Richmond, Va. 
JULY, 1914. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

State Superintendent Payson 
Smith has $40,000 which he may dis- 
tribute, virtually as he thinks wise, 
to the noorer schools of the state 
for various purposes. 


LIMESTONE. Hon. Payson 
Smith was here to speak at the open- 
ing of the splendid new $15,000 high 
school. Among others called upon 
to speak were Superintendent W. O. 
Chase, Presque Isle, Chapman dis- 
trict, and formerly superintendent in 
Limestone; Miss Young, first assist- 
ant in the high school; Principal Al- 
ban Fowler, John Ward and Louis 
Cyr. Superintendent R. J. Libby 
should feel proud of the new building, 
well planned in every particular and 
surrounded by three acres of school 
grounds. 


VERMONT. 

BENNINGTON. Principal F. D: 
Mabrey of the high school has in- 
augurated an extra mural course in 
music, for which full credit (6 
credits) may be earned in either of 
two ways. 

I. School orchestra. The mem- 
bers must attend all rehearsals, one 
credit being lost for each two ab- 
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sences above three during the vear; 
the- orchestra. must play for, any 
school. function; tests in harmony 
and history of music must be passed 
satisfactorily; and progress must be 
made in ability to read and interpret 
orchestral) music. 

II. Instrumental and vocal instruc 
tion. These ¢tredits are limited to 
members of the new general course 
(vocational). Full credit is given un- 
der the following conditions:— 

1. Two lessons per week, certified 
by the instructor upon forms sup- 
plied by the school. 

2. Three hours practice pet week; 
certified by parent. 

8. Monthly test by the instructor in 
music. The test includes the play- 
ing of a prepared exercise and sight 
work. 

In September a system of no 
home work for freshmen was 
started in the: high school. It was 
hoped that in titis way the break be- 
tween the grade system and the de- 
partmental plan of teaching’ would 
be less great. To this end two con- 
secutive periods of forty minutes 
each were assigned to three  sub- 
jects, leaving one, history, to be di- 
vided into two twenty-minute peri- 
ods. With the exception of the lat- 
ter subject, the plan has met with 
great success. Because of a more 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
each pupil, teachers have been en- 
abled to overcome the newness and 
strangeness which were the cause 
of so many failures and each of the 
recitations has assumed a labora- 
tory aspect and each pupil receives 
as much instruction, beyond a re- 


‘quired minimum, as he is able to as- 


similate. The few pupils who can 
not reach the minimum have a firm 
grasp of the subject as far as they 
go imstead of a vague view of the 
whole. Owing to its success the 
plan, which was -to be tried out for 
two months, has been adopted for 
the half year at least by the unam- 
mous vote of the faculty. 

BURLINGTON. A student 
military camp for New England will 
be established on the grounds of the 
University of Vermont next sum- 
_mer. 

The camp will be one of four to 
be established by the government in 
various sections of the United States 
as an outcome of an experiment 
conducted at Gettysburg, Pa. last 
summer. 

About 1,000 students from New 
England are expected to attend for 
six weeks. Most of them will be 
drawn from the colleges and second- 
ary schools where military instruc- 
tion is given. 

A regular army officer will be in 
charge. The students will pay their 
own board, but the government will 
furnish the camp equipment. 

With the use of the gymnasium 
and armory, the privileges of the 
libraries, and the advantages of the 
University of Vermont’s summer 
school of languages, music, the sci- 
ences and the arts, which is to be 
materially enlarged, the trips to 
various points of historical and 
natural interest, with the use of the 
shooting range at Fort Ethan Al- 
len and grand opportunities for 
marching in this vicinity, Burlington 
seemed to offer attractions and in- 
ducements which must count, and 
with the splendid co-operation of all 
concerned success was assured, as 
the outcome shows. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At a fine meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents held here 
last week, and which will be re-. 
ported fully in the Journal of Edu- 
cation hext week, these officers were 
elected: Stanley H. Holmes oi 
New Britain, Conn., president; Val- 
entine Almy of Providence, vice- 
president, and George L. Farley of 
Brockton, secretary-treasurer. 

HYANNIS. There were about 
200 superintendents and teachers at 
the normal school November 7 to at- 
tend what proved to be one of the 
best meetings ever held by the 
Barnstable County Teachers’ Asso-» 
ciation. The plan of having only a 
three-speaker program was popular: 
possibly because this year’s speakers 
were so good. State Superintendent 
Payson. Smith of »Maine, Superin-. 
tendent Farley of Brockton amd Ed- 
mund S. Cogswell were the speakers. 

Principal David C. Lamprey of 
Bourne was elected president and 
Miss M. C. Roland oi. Hyannis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

SPRINGFIELD. Springfield is 
already preparing for the big con- 
vention to be held in the city the 
week of April 20,—the annual meet- 
ing of the International Kainder- 
garten Union, It will be an event 
of great importance to kindergart- 
ners, teachers, superintendents, 
mothers all over New England, for 
the union has met in New England 
only once before in the twenty-one 
years of its existence. Delegates 
are expected from all parts of the 
country, and it is hoped to make this 
the biggest convention ever held by 
the union. Springfield is well known 
as a hospitable convention city with 
every convenience for the accommo- 
dation and entertainment of guests, 
and the whole city will have a hand 
in welcoming the kindergartners. 

The invitation to ‘the union was 
given by the Connecticut Valley 
Kindergarten Association, one of 
the oldest kindergarten associations 
in the country, made up of the kin- 
dergartners of Springfield, Holyoke, 
Northampton, Hartford, Meriden, 
New Britain, New Haven, Bridge- 
port and other towns throughout 
the Connecticut valley, and all are 
working in harmony to make the 
convention a splendid success. 

The executive board in charge of 
arrangements for the convention is 
made up of the officers of the 
Connecticut Valley Association, and 
additional representatives from the 
important cities of the association. 
The officers are: President, Miss 
Nellie Perry of Holyoke; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Margaret Smith of 
Florence and Miss Ella Fallon of 
New Britain; secretary, Miss Char- 
lotte Leavitt of Holyoke; treasurer, 
Miss Evelyn Atwood of Springfield; 
auditor, Miss Florence Hill of Flor- 


ence; executive committee, Miss 
Fannie Smith of Bridgeport, ‘Mrs. 
Frances Page of Springfield and 


Miss Harriet Price and Miss Mary 
P. Gillette of Hartford. Additional 
members of the committee are Miéss 
May Murray of Springfield, Miss 
Edna Smith of Hartford, Miss Jessie 
Scranton of New Haven and Mrs. 
H. H. Barnes of Meriden. 


Profitable meetings of the Con- 
necticut Valley Grammar Masters’ 
Club and Superintendents’ Round 
Table were held here Saturday. Pro- 
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fessor O. A. Morton, who spoke of 
new lines of work with schools to be 
taken up by M. A. C., and John A. 
Scheuerle, general secretary of the 
Hampden County Improvement 
League, were the speakers at the 
joint meeting. 

In the business meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Grammar Mas- 
ters’ ‘Club the officers elected are: 
President, H. E. Dubois of this city; 
vice-president, F. H. Scott, West- 
field; secretary-treasurer, Walter J. 
Kimble, West Springfield. Reports 
were given by the retiring officers. 

Officers elected by the Superin- 
tendents’ Round Table are: Pres:- 
dent, John R. Fausey, superintend- 
ent of schools, West Springfield; 
vice-president, F. K. Gongdon, su- 
perintendent of schools, Northamp- 
ton;  secretary-treasurer, 
Goodhue, superintendent of schools, 
Williamsburg. 

CAMBRIDGE. For the first 
time in many years there are more 
freshmen in Harvard who came 
from public high schools than fresh- 
men who came from private schools 
Of 564 enrolled in the 1917 class, 288 
came from public schools; last year 
290 out of 578 came from private 
schools. This change is significant, 
considering the changes in entrance 
requirements made within the last 
two years. 


EVERETT. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Everett Teachers’ Club, 
the following officers were elected: 
Jasper T. Palmer, principal Lincoln 
school, president; Miss Maud Browm, 
head of the English department of 
the high school, vice-president; Miss 
Mary Stuart Fellows, principal of 
the Nichols school, treasurer; Miss 
Alice M. Doherty, teacher, Centre 
school, secretary; George F. Fran- 
cis; principal Warren school, audi- 
tor. 

FALL RIVER. The selection of 
former Superintendent Everett B. 
Durfee from among thirteen candi- 
dates for principalship of the Brad- 
ford Durfee Textile School here met 
with general approval. Mr. Durfee 
fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Fenwick Umpleby. Fall 
River people are especially gratified 
that Mr. Durfee’s services are mot 
to be lost to the city. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

WARWICK. The new superin- 
tendent here, elected last week to 
succeed Elwood T. Wyman, is Wil- 
liam F. Miner, superintendent at 
Barrington. Mr. Miner was born in 
East (Providence in 1873. After 
finishing the high school of that 
town he entered Brown University 
in 1895. He served as head of the 
science department of the East 
Providence high school, grammar 
master at Kittery, Me., principal of, 
the Union Academy at Tormina, 
Me., and principal of the Mattau- 
cook Academy at Lincoln, Me. 

In 1907 the was elected superin- 
tendent of the Barrington schools 
after serving as principal of the high 
school there. 

The school board also voted to 
erect three new buildings and to in- 
crease salaries for some teachers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

‘HARTFORD. At the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Kindergarten Association 
here recently the following officers 
were re-elected: President, Nellie 
Perry, Holyoke, Mass.; first vice- 
president, Margaret Smith, Florence 
Mass.; second vice-president, 
Ella Fallon, New Britain; 
secretary, Charlotte Leavitt, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; treasurer, Evelyn E. 
Atwood, Springfield, Mass.; execu- 
tive committee, Fannie Smith, 
Bridgeport, Mrs. Francis Page, 
Springfield, Mass.: Harriet Price, 
Hartford; Mary P. Gillette, Hart- 
ford. 

GUILFORD. The new superin- 
tendent, Ridgley C. Clark, is having 
a successful beginning in every de- 
partment of his administration. He 
serves also as principal of the high 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Delegates 
representing the various associa- 
tions of public school teachers in the 
greater city met last week at the 
Stuyvesant high school and elected a 
teachers’ council, a new organization 
fathered by President Churchill of 
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the board of education in pursuance 
of his idea of giving the principals 
and teachers an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on educational mat- 
ters to the board. The council 
meets this week to effect a perma- 
nent organization. 

President Churchill in his inaug- 
ural address as president of the 
board last February declared his 
purpose to arrange means for ex- 
pression of the views of those in im- 
mediate charge of the schools. He 
asked the principals and teachers to 
plan an organization and this plan 
was adopted by the board on July 9. 

The outline of the plan gives the 
functions of the council as follows:— 

“The furnishing of information 
and the opinions of the teaching staff 
upon questions submitted by the 
board of education or by the board 
of superintendents. 

“The introduction of recommen- 
dations concerning. any of the prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of the 
schools and the teaching staff.” 

All final decisions are to be left to 
the board. The council is to have 
“absolute freedom of debate and de- 
liberation.” 

President Churchill in an address 
before the convention telling of the 
genesis of the movement said that a 
New York principal who had visited 
European schools had brought back 
an account of improvements in Lon- 
don schools through the teachers’ 
advisory council. The  superintend- 
ent of the London system, this prin- 
cipal reported, had put forward the 
proposition that the mentality of one 
superintendent is considerably less 
than the total intelligence of the ag- 
gregate of teachers and masters. 


New York married teachers may 
bear children without losing their 
positions according to the decision 
of the supreme court. 

Mrs. Bridget Peixotto, a school 
teacher discharged a month ago by 
the board of education for neglect of 
duty in being absent to become a 
mother, won her fight for reinstate- 
ment. Supreme Court Justice Sea- 
bury issued a peremptory writ of 
mandamus directing the board to re- 
store to Mrs. Peixotto her position 
as teacher in a school in the Bronx. 
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Mrs. Peixotto’s case was selected 
to test the board’s ruling that mar- 
ried teachers may not obtain leaves 
of absence to permit them. to bear 


children. She had been absent on 
sick leave nearly a year, but the na- 
ture of her indisposition was not 
known to the board when leave of 
absence was first granted her. When 
it was learned that she had borne a 
child during this period she was dis- 
charged. 

Justice Seabury pointed out that 
by a previous court ruling it had 
been decided that the board had no 
right to remove a teacher because 
she was married. “This being the 
case,” he continued, “it seems to me 
self-evident that if she cannot be re- 
moved because of her marriage she 
cannot be removed because of an act 
which is a natural incident of her 
marriage.” 

ITHACA. Cornell received a 
check for $4,350,000 from Colonel 
Oliver Payne. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GROVE CITY. Alexander 
Thomas Ormond, for twenty-seven 
years professor of philosophy at 
Princeton and for some time head of 
the department, was inaugurated 
president of Grove City College on 
Monday. President Wilson had to 
be absent, but sent a letter which 
was read at the ceremonies. Presi- 
dent Ormond succeeds the late Dr. 
Isaac C. Ketler. 


VIRGINIA. 


FARMVILLE. W. A. Maddox, 
who has been principal of the train- 
ing school at the State Normal 
school here, has left to take charge 
of the training school in the Oswego 
Normal. R. T. Garth, who has been 
doing work at Columbia, comes into 
the department of education at 
Farmville, and J. M. Lear, head of 
department of history at Farmville, 
takes the principalship of the train- 
ing school. The training school of 
the Farmville normal school opened 
this year in its new building. This 
building was constructed to include 
all the requirements of a modern 
public school and also the needs of 
a training school. It is the result 
of five years of study and planning. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 
JOHNSON CITY. President 
Sidney G. Gilbreath of the East 


Tennessee State Normal school is- 
sues the “multum in parvo” circular 
of information about the schools, in 
the form of a catechism of. thirty 
questions. 

GATLINBURG. The hard jtask 
of the public schools in this section 
is made much easier on account of 
a remarkably fine settlement school 
for mountain whites supported by 
the Pi Beta Phi fraternity alumnae. 
Miss Mary O. Polland is head resi- 
dent. 

COVINGTON. 
of the ways Covington has 
school progress since 1910:— 

The value of school property has 
practically doubled. 

A modern high 


Here are a few 
made 


school building 


has been erected and equipped at a 
cost of $20,500. 

The enrollment of the schools has 
increased twenty-five per cent. 
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The number of teachers has in- 
creased from “sixteen to~twenty-one: 
The ‘salariés of white teachers’ 
have increased thirty-three per cent. 
The schedule of salaries has been 
changed from a miscellaneous to a 
systematic basis in the grammar 


schools. 
The salaries of high school teach- 
ers range from $75 to $133 per 
month, 


A Mothers’ Club for school im- 
provement has been organized with 
more than seventy-five members. 

This is not all, and it is only a 
small part of what the superintend- 
ent intends to do in the next few 
years. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


GREENVILLE. Teachers in 
Greenville are required by the 
school board to attend summer 


school at a university‘ at least once . 


every three years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Every teacher 
in knows Superintendent 
Beveridge of Council Bluffs now and 
feels that he knows him well, be- 
cause Mr. Beveridge was president 
of one of the best educational meet- 
ings ever held in the state, the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Des Moines the first week 
in November. It was a strictly pro- 
fessional live-wire meeting every 
minute from the very opening <es- 
sion until Saturday, when Superin- 
tendent Beveridge brought down for 
the last time the new gavel pre- 
sented to him by the manual training 
boys of Marshalltown. The largest 
real attendance ever reached was 
recorded this year, about 4,500. <A 
large coterie of the pioneer educa- 
tors was present,—President Seer- 
ley and Professor Knoepiler of the 
Teachers’ College, Superintendent 
Messer of Humboldt County and 
Superintendent Cramer of Atlantic 
among them. Another, Dean Henry 
Sabin, who is spending the winter in 
California, was remembered with 
a. message from the association. 
It would take a dozen of these 
columns to give readers an idea of 
the spirit of the meeting and even a 
brief summary of the stirring mes- 
sages brought by.. the speakers, 
most of whom were chosen from 
among the more successful teachers 
in Iowa. 

Miss Powell of Mississippi, O. T. 
Corson of Columbus, Ohio, State 
Superintendent Morrison of New 
Hampshire and Congressman Fess 
of: Ohio were among the speakers 
from other states. The county su- 
périntendents had excellent 
speaker in O. E. French, a deputy in 
the state department. W. L. Grif- 
fith of Waverly had five fine speak- 
ers for the city superintendents’ 
meeting: State Inspector A. C. Ful- 


WHAT THE WOMEN TEACHERS HAVE DONE 
FOR CHICAGO 


A Lecture by Mies Margaret Hale 
of - 
at Ford Hall, Boston, an 
atl045 sharp. Admission Tickets, .50 cents 
at the dour, or upon application to the 


SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE 
184 Boylstun Street, Boston. 


Massachusetts Board of Education 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 


Registration Fee, $2.00, No further fees, 


We have had more demand than we can 
Supply fer commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 


more years’ experience for all grad Sala- 
ries of $500-$600. 


For further information address : 


W. |. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 


§ NURMAL SCHOOL, Briage- 

water, Mass. #or beth sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. Boyden, M. A, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. CoeducationaL 
Department for the pedagogical 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte. 
man, Principal. 


i 


ler, Jr., Dr. Jessup of the State Uni- 
versity, Superintendent F. A. Welch 
of Hampton, the new superintendent 
of Des Moines, A. C. Thornburg, 
and Professor Betts of Cornell. 

The primary and kindergarten 
teachers held joint sessions, but 
each department is so largely repre- 
sented now that it was decided to 
have distinct sections in the future. 
Several. other business matters of 
unusual importance were taken this 
year. The proposition to change the 
present method of electing officers, 
by department representatives, to 
that of a direct primary, was advo- 
cated by Principal F. M. Hammitt 
of Ottumwa and others. It did not 
receive the two-thirds vote necessary 
for such a constitutional change. 
_The movement for a state federa- 
tion of teachers’ clubs, simiiar to 
those in Michigan and Massachu- 
setts, got well. under way. Nine 
cities, Keokuk, Dubuque, Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Bur- 
lington, Council Bluffs, Ottumwa 
and one other, had representatives 
at the first meeting. Philip Hayden 
of Keokuk was elected president, 
and Miss Mary Lueas of Dubuque, 
secretary. 

Drawing teachers also planned a 
state federation at the. suggestion of 
Charles A. Kinney, formerly of 
Drake University, who is making a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ~ 


The Fisk Teachers’, Agencies 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street. Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


Mew York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Caf., 2161 Shattuek Ave. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
‘Betablished 1835. ut 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


in rural schools, 


study of art teachin 
ratten of Cedar 


and Miss Emma 
Rapids. 

Superintendent Beveridge in_ his 
annual address, which was full of 
vital things, especially stressed the 
need ‘for a systematic investigation 
and report on the opportunity for 
vocational training and vocational 
guidance in Iowa, This and _his 


plea for a teachers’ retirement fund 


“as a matter, of business, not senti- 
ment,” weré made the subjects of 
»resoltitions passed later. Further- 
more $1,000 was appropriated by the 
association to be used by the state 
department of public instruction for 
investigation and work along these 
“lines. Stiperintendent M. G. Clark 
of Sioux City wasappointed chair- 
man of the committee of the associa- 
tion. to study. vocational education. 
The. others appointed are Professor 
W. A. Jessup, State University; Pro- 
fessor, C. P. Colgrove, State Teach- 
_ers’. College; G.. W. Wilson, Ames; 
Mrs. Amelia Burdick, .West. Des 
.. Moines high school. one 
embers of the association com- 
mittee to prepare a bill for state- 
wide teachers’ pensions are: Superin- 
tendent J. J. McConnell, Cedar 
Rapids, chairman; R. Corlette, 
ward principal, Burlington; Miss 
Kate Logan, county superintendent, 
Cherokee; P. C. Hayden, ward prin- 
cipal, Keokuk; Superintendent Z. C 
Thornburg, Des Moines; Superin- 
tendent O. P. Bostwick, Clinton; J. 
C. Grason, Council Bluffs high 
school. The association appropri- 
ated $500 to cover the expenses of 
these committees and of another to 
frame an. election amendment, of 
which Superintendent F. P. Reed of 
Osceola is chairman. 

Professor John E. Stout of Cor- 
nell College owas unanimously 
elected president for next year. 
Mrs. Eva Fleming of Decorah, the 
first woman ever nominated to 
serve on the executive committee 
and one of the two women city su- 
perintendents in Iowa, was also 
unanimously elected. The. others 
elected are: First vice-president, 
County Superintendent Irvin 
Hart of Butler county; second vice- 
president, Miss Ida McKee, high 
school teacher at Newton; third 
vice-president, Superintendent W. 
Miller of -Moulton. ‘ 

‘Department of colleges and uni- 
versities—Professor W. F. Barr of 
Drake University, Professor G. S. 


Betts .of ‘Cornell College and Presi- 


dent J. H. T. Main of Grinnell Col- 
lege. 
Department of county  superin- 


tendents and rural schools—C. W. 
Bond of Osage and L. L. Myer of 
Aurora. 

Department of elementary educa- 
tion—Miss Goldie Zelcer and Miss 
Emma Bradley of Des Moines and 
Mrs. Ella Ford Miller of Drake Uni- 
versity. 

Department of secondary educa- 
tion—L. B. Mull of Ottumwa, Anna 
O. Temple of Atlantic and Miss A. 
Cameron of Marengo. 

Department of city superintend- 
ents and town principalsk—H. W. 
Chehock of Clear Lake, A. H. 
Avery of Spencer and John L. Cher- 
ney of Independence. 


DUBUQUE. A night school was 
opened November 3, and during the 
first week the enrollment reached 
138. This is the first officially con- 
trolled and systematically organized 
public night school that Dubuque 
has ‘had, and the establishment of it 
has met with great favor. The 
school meets three times a week, 
with sessions of two hours each. 
The subjects of instruction are Eng- 
lish for foreigners, more advanced 
English, including reading and com- 
position, spelling, penmanship, book- 
keeping and mechanical drawing. 
The work will be extended and other 
courses will be offered as the de- 
mand calls for them. 

L. Q. Martin, director of manual 
training in the high school, has been 
given immediate charge of the 
school, although the general super- 
vision and program of the work is 
in charge of Superintendent Harris. 
Mr. Harris has been urging the es- 
tablishment of the night school for 
the past two years, and the response 
with which the enterprise has been 
met is a source of great satisfac- 
tion. 

‘Parents and teachers’ clubs have 
been, or are being, organized iin all 
schools where they do not already 
exist. At the Lincoln school a 
large and enthusiastic meeting was 
recently held. Addresses were made 
by Superintendent Harris, Rev. HB. 
F. Milligan, Miss Lillian Arnold, k- 
brarian of the public library, and 
others. The club will undertake 
some definite responsibilities, and 
the first work it has assumed is to 
provide and finance a sub-library 


Station, where books may be dis- 
tributed to children and parents who 
live at too great a distance from the 
public library to make it convenient 
to go there. 

The Lincoln school, under the di- 
rection of Principal ‘Morr, has 
started a savings bank system, It . 
is planned to spread this to the other 
schools in the near future. 


KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. Emancipation for 
the high school teachers of English 
is the object of Professor E. M. 
Hopkins of the University of Kan- 
sas, who has been appointed by the 
United States Bureau of Education 
to gather information on the work of 
that department. He has sent out 
thousands of letters asking informa- 
tion from teachers regarding their 
work, how much time they spend in 
classrooms, how much in correcting 
themes and generally their success 
in getting real education in writin 
and speaking properly the Englis 
language. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The  Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the East- 
ern Departmental school is going to 
make a careful study of vocational 
work in German schools this winter. 
This association, of which Mrs. E. 
L. Powell is president, acts as ad- 
visory council of the Continuation 
school for Young Women which has 
been running this year since Novem- 
ber 1 one afternoon and one evening 
each week. 

‘Many merchants and_ several 
business houses which failed to co- 
operate in the work last year have 
come in this season, and more of 
them will be asked to do so.  In- 
structions are given in dressmaking, 
bookkeeping, business English, 
household economics, millinery and 
salesmanship. There are separate 
instructions in each branch. 

LEXINGTON. De: B 
Adams was inaugurated president of 
Georgetown College, November 14, 
succeeding Arthur Yager, who re- 
cently was appointed governor of 
Porto Rico. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The board of 
education has decided to install the 
Gary system of instruction in one of 
the school buildings of the city. The 
board did. not adopt the system in 
its entirety for Kansas City schools,. 
but decided that experimental work 
with different ideas of the system 
would be necessary before further in- 
troduction. 

Whether or not the Gary system 
is adopted in whole, the future Kan- 
sas City schools are to be run in a 
very similar manner. All new 
school buildings are to be similar to 
those in Gary. The recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent I. I. Cam- 
mack to lengthen the noon period 
and close the academic classes at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon merely is an 
arrangement in order to give im- 
mediate relief from strain and ten- 
sion to the teachers and children. 
Taking part in the activities of the 
schools after 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon is to be optional with the pu- 
pils. They may take part or go. 
home, just as they desire. 
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Educational Association” Officers 


Library Department, National Edu- 
cation Association. President, 
Willis H. Kerr, State Normal 
‘School, Emporia, Kansas; vice- 
president, Mrs. P. P. Claxton, care 
of Unoted States Commissioner of 
‘Fducattion, Washington, D. C.; sec- 
retary, Miss Harriet A. Wood, Pub- 
tic Library, Porthind, Oregon. 
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Demand for Spanish Stenog- 
raphers 


The value of a knowledge of Span- 
ish, and especially Spanish stenog- 
raphy, has again been emphasized by 
the announcement .of the New York 
evening high school for men of a 
Spanish shorthand (Isaac Pitman 
system) and Spanish commercial 
correspondence course. To those 
who speak Spanish this will offer an 
excellent opportunity to acquire a 
thorongh knowledge of these sub- 
jects, thus equipping them with a 
most valuable commercial asset. To 
the employer it means a reliable 
- source from which to secure the ser- 
vices of those fully qualified to ful- 
fill the duties of Spanish correspond- 
ence. The demand for good Span- 
ish stenographers is greater than the 
supply and with the opening of the 
Panama canal and the consequent 
growth in trade between the United 
States and the many Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics to the South, this de- 
mand will materially increase. 
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Young Mr. Edgerly 


We take off our hat in a spirit of 
fove and admiration for the superin- 
tendent of Fitchburg’s public schools, 
Joseph G. Edgerly, who is receiving 
congratulations trom hundreds of 
friends on having passed the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his birth. For such 
a “young fellow” the recipient of all 
these good wishes reports that he 
is doing verv nicely, thank you. 

Fitchburg is proud of Mr. 
Edgerly, just as well as his uncount- 
able fmends are. 

This city has good reason for the 
feelings of respects and friendship 
which it cherishes toward the man 
who for nearly four decades has 
toiled with a splendid singleness of 
purpose to give Fitchburg the effi- 
— school system we enjoy here to- 
lay. 

Our public schools are famed 
throughout the country.for the many 
progressive innovations along higher 
and better educational lines, for most 
of which credit is due to Mr. 
Edgerly, who has steadfastly kept in 
the forefront with the leading edu- 
cators of the United States. 

‘Seventy-five years—three quarters 
of a century. 

What a wonderful vista of noble 
achievement! 

Is it any. wonder that Mr. 
Edgerly’s heart is young as his 
memory sweeps back over the years 
of honest effort, which have been 
productive of so much that is fine 
and uplifting in the lives of 
thousands of the youth of Fitchburg? 

Whose heart would not sing with 
the very joy of. living, no matter if 
he could count seventy-five or even 
100 years to his credit, if he had 
achieved such a noble ambition as 
Fitchburg’s well-beloved school su- 
perintendent? 

Again we take off our hats to young 
Mr. Edgerly.—Fitchbung News. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency is about to complete its thirtieth year and in 
commemoration it is publisbing this year a booklet with teed from reopie who write 
what they think of our work. Each week weare publishing one of these letters, We 
shall be glad to send the ful) booklet to anyone on request 

The Penosylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., Sept. 8, 1913 


1n reply to your letter of August 4, I beg to say that J shall be clad to give youat 
monia). For a number of years have had occasion to make wee of Bar een's 
Agency and have always found it thoroughly dependable. Mr. Bardeen is very careful in 
selecting just the candidate Sore fitted for the position. He has a keen appreciation 
of the needs of the place as wel! as of the qualifications of the applicant recommended. 
Very sincerely, 
S. E. Weber, Dean, School of the Libera) Arts. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAG 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue. 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. Prelate = 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY t0 Conoges, 


ee Schools, and Fam 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. 
A , Tutors, and Gey- 
a very department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) ce 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York; Est: 1888 


Supplies College men aud women 
short notice for high itions. Takes im prompt, reli 
ig pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Col 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ped 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $79 per*month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A ENCY : 


R. L. MYERS 
Trust Buildeng, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and 


ith 
god wanted for cerartment, work 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free cohen! 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 9363 Fifth Avenue, New York. BY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in 5 taining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


WARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK ind : 
81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. » Sec'y and Manager, 


TEACHERS’ Madison, Wi $i: 
THE PARKER AGENCY Spokane, Washington“: 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mi, 
C. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven theasand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi ” 
vined. Interest facts about the business side of your profession. Seat ee ae re 
Office: Spokane, Washingten. osters 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


Wi NSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St... Boston, lass. 
AGENCY 


Long Dissanee Telephone. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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House or REPRESENTATIiveEs, U. 6. 
WasHINeTon, D. C. 
October 1, 1913. 


President, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
om:— 

i uave just read with interest Dr. Winship’s editorial con- 
cerning the aims to be accomplished by the T. C. U. I think 
that Dr. Winship takes his usual broad view of this subject and 
I am in hearty sympathy with the object which you seek to ac- 


complish. 

During my terms as State Auditor of Nebraska, the Insur- 
#) ance Department received a great deal of my personal attention. 
I do not recall a single instance in which a complaint was filed 
before my department concerning your company, although dur- 
ing that time you must have adjusted many hundreds of claims. 
The reports of my examiners led me to believe that your busi- 
ness was being conducted economically, and now that you are 
branching out into a national concern, I wish you continued suc- 
cess. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Sizas R. Barron. 


$50.00 Month For You 


WHEN YOU ARE DISABLED BY 


ACCIDENT, SICKNESS or QUARANTINE 


$1, 000. for an Accidental Death 


This is what the T. C. U., a National ameee for Teachers, 
will do for you 


You know how hard it is to save. We have no doubt that you have 
made a resolution to lay aside a nice little sum from your salary this year. 
Yet sickness, accident, or the quarantine of your home or your school may 
upset all of your well-laid plans. 


The T. C. U., however, provides you a complete means for in- TEACHERS 
suring these plans and protecting your savings, no matter what 


happens, for it gives you not only accident, but also sick and CASUALTY 
quarantine benefits, all in one policy. . UNDERWRITER 
Since the T. C. U. is for educators only, this com- DEPT.S 
bined protection is furnished at the unusually low cost of ningoate, Hemneert 
41-9 cents a day ($15.00 a year), which may be paid 
annually in cash or in three instalment of $5.00 each, due fer teenen. 


November 1, February 1, and May 1 of each year. EES Seen ee 
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